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KATHERINE M. WOLF 
IN MEMORIAM 


Wen Katherine Wolf died on September 15, 1957, the world lost one 
of the most outstanding child psychologists of our time. At her death she 
was Associate Professor, Child Study Center and Department of Psychology, 
Yale University. At the Child Study Center, of which Dr. Milton J. E. Senn 
is Director, she played a significant part in the study of the pregnancy 
period and the child’s first two years, in connection with a broad longi- 
tudinal study. For ten years she had been consulting psychologist of the 
City and Country School of New York C ity. Since 1950 she had participated 
in the Child Study Association’s program of tr: lining of professional workers 
for leadership of parent groups, serving both as a member of the Advisory 
Committee and as a guest lecturer whose brilliant and creative discussions 
of the psychological and emotional aspects of pregnancy and of the early 
years of childhood were, for many participants, the high point of the 
program. 


Dr. Wolf brought to her work with and for children unique sensitivity, 


keen observation, warm compassion and a penetrating and ever-searching 
mind. In her work in Austria, Switzerland and America, she had been closely 
associated with such figures as Karl and Charlotte Buehler, Jean Piaget, 
Dr. René Spitz and many other leaders in the fields of psychoanalysis and 
psychology. Thus her work re presented a synthesis of the contributions of 


child development, and psychological and psychoan: alytic thinking. 


Yet, she could give of her wisdom in simple concepts, clearly stated and 
enriched by the use of original similies and metaphors that gave them new 
meaning. Her discussions of specific age groups were never twice the same; 
each time she adapted her material to the particular group she addressed, 
responding with almost uncanny judgment to their background, their needs 
and their ability to make new concepts a part of themselves. 

Her contribution to the program of the Child Study Association’s Annual 
Conference in 1957 will long be remembered. Here she spoke in simple 
words of es way in which a small boy becomes a man, using facial ex- 
pression and tone of voice to convey to her audience far more than her 
words. With her usual high standards, she recognized that reading a speech 
is different from hearing it and was therefore unwilling to have it printed 
in CHILD STUDY until she had rephrased her message for a reading audi- 
ence. This she was not able to do before her death. Her final paragraph 
stands as she gave it, as characteristic of her attitude toward her fellow- 
beings. 

















“Rather than a formula or a rule, let me give you something like 
a philosophy of life which has grown out of more than thirty years’ 
watching—and enthusiastically watching—people and children. The 
world around us has so many fascinating differences, and the peo- 
ple around us are so wonderfully different, let’s leave it to science 
to see them in categories and as types. In the laboratory this is 
necessary. But in the world of human relationships, let us genu- 
inely enjoy the fact that people are different from each other.” 


Dr. Wolf's contributions have appeared in many professional journals, 
and other publications such as the Transactions of Conferences on “Problems 
of Infancy and Childhood” sponsored by the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. 
At her death she was in the process of completing a major work on the 
results of her original and pioneering research and of her decades of devoted 
work with children. She had contributed her rich fund of knowledge and 
insight extensively through personal communication in teaching and con- 
sultation. 

Parents and workers in parent education will remember her especially 
for two publications she prepared for the Child Study Association. The 
first of these, “The Controversial Problem of Discipline” has been widely 
read by parents and professional people alike. The second, “As the Child 
Grows: The First Eighteen Months” was the first of what was to have been 
a sequence of pamphlets, several of which were under dis¢ussion. Con- 
templated were pamphlets dealing with the pregnancy period and two 
others describing the development of the child from eighteen months to 
five. We hope that we will be able to make some of this material available. 
“As the Child Grows” was in a sense her own favorite, perhaps because 
of her understanding and sympathy for this period of life and her very 
special response to what she often called “the seductiveness of the new- 
born.” Some of her friends have liked this pamphlet the best of all her 
writings for behind the words, they have said, they could hear her voice. 

We of the Child Study Association are deeply grateful for having been 
able to bring her voice to m: ny parents. We have been privileged to have 
worked close ly with her and to have known her warmth, inspiration and 
generous giving of herself. Her love for children and her appreciation oi 
them have enriched our understanding and broadened our attitudes. We 
treasure her contribution and we shall miss her as a friend. 


The Staff of the Child Study Association of America 











By Robert Sunley 


Spare the rod? Settle it behind the woodshed? 


Gentle guidance? Self-expression? The theories change 


but the problem has persisted through the ages 


How not to spoil a child— 


a look at past and present answers 


ch odayss parents, in their search tor guid- 
ance on child-rearing, often compare pres- 
ent situations with those of tormer gener- 
ations. They imagine and conjecture how 
people of earlier times met the recurring 
problems of discipline and parent-child re- 
lationships—making comparisons frequently 
derogatory to present practices, and feel- 
ing nostalgic for what seem to have been 
the easy, clear and simple methods of the 
past. However, my research into the history 
of child-rearing in the United States (base d 
on study of pare nts’ mz iwazines and manu- 
als, diaries, travelers’ accounts, and so on 
indicates that many of our mental pictures 
of the past are mistaken or oversimplified. 
Stereotypes of family life in former gener- 
ations can easily mislead us into making 
false judgments about the past and thus 
deflect us from better understanding of the 
present. 

Actually, the questions parents are ask- 
ing today were asked yesterday and a hun- 
dred years ago: Will I spoil my child by 
giving it what it wants? Will I spoil it by 


The material on which this article is based is 
drawn from a research study on the history of 
child-rearing in the U. S. which Mr. Sunley will 
soon publish in book form. Though now a psy- 
ciatric social worker, the author formerly wrote 


in the fields of art, literature and business. 
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being too harsh? Should regular habits be 
instilled early—and how early? How, in gen- 
eral, can a child be raised so that it will 
be able to go through life’s vicissitudes 
adequately? So beset with such concerns 
were the parents of a hundred years and 
nore ago, that mothers all over the country 
“Maternal 
raised their questions 
and struggled to find the answers. Their 
magazines achieved a circulation and read- 
ership comparable to our present-day na- 
tional magazines. Ministers and doctors 
were the experts to whom they turned for 
clarification. 


banded together into 
tions.” where they 


Associa- 


Looking into the past, then, is not merely 
a matter of idle curiosity. History can il- 
luminate to what extent changes have oc- 
curred, and where we stand at the present 
moment; to what extent change represents 
progress, rather than unfortunate excur- 
sions into byroads; what basic problems 
have persisted throughout our history; 
what attitudes have directed each effort at 
coping with the problems of raising chil- 
dren. History gives us a yardstick in place 
of a twelve-inch rule, a calendar it 
of an hourglass. 


place 


“Breaking the Will" 
Ideas about “spoiling” children have al- 





ways involved consideration of what was 
spoiled child; how spoiling occurred; and 
the consequences of spoiling, including the 
concept of a child’s nature and of the ideal 
child and adult. 

The many mothers of 1820 who belonged 
to the early “Maternal Associations” were 
struggling in their own minds to uphold the 
ideas about child-raising prevalent in the 
eighteenth century. They had always been 
told that the spoiled child stood in danger 
of having trouble later in life, when ex- 
posed to all the temptations of the world, 
and, more importantly, stood in danger of 
spiritual ruin. 

At first, the only approach these mothers 
knew was to “break the will” of the child, 
a heritage from the stern outlook of the 
Puritans and ultimately from the theology 
of Calvin, the Swiss Protestant reformer. 
As one mother wrote, “No child has ever 
been known, since the earliest period of the 
world, destitute of an evil disposition—how- 


ever sweet it appears.” Infant depravity, bv 
which they meant the child’s impulses, 
could only be curbed by “breaking the 


will” so that the child submitted to the 
parents’ guidance implicitly. 

In 1834 a mother described this tech- 
nique: Her 16-month-old girl refused to 
say “dear mama” upon the father’s order. 
The toddler was led into a room alone, 
where she screamed wildly for ten minutes; 
then she was commanded again, and again 
refused. She was then whipped, and 
ordered again. This was kept up for four 
hours until the child finally obeyed. Parents 
commonly reported that after one such trial 
of “will” the child became permanently 
submissive. In passing, we can note how 
the knowledge about a child’s “no” period 
might have moderated their disciplining of 
little children and their application of the 
adage, “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 

By freeing the child from its evil nature 
parents believed they could then guide it 
into acquiring the rieht character traits, 
such as honesty, industriousness, sobriety, 
and so on. These moral principles, fixed 
in the child’s character structure, were to 


govern it throughout life, in a society where 
free enterprise, individual effort, and com- 
petition were believed to be the ruling 
orces. 


“Gentle nurture" 

But even while this philosophy prevailed 
generally, there were signs that some moth- 
ers were finding it hard to be so severe 
with young children, and were saying 
such things as: “Poor creatures! They will 
soon have hardships enough; a little in- 
dulgence now can do them no harm.” The 
world around was less stringent, and liber- 
tarian influences at home and abroad 
pointed to the need for a changed attitude 
and a new theory to express it. The gospel 
preached by Rousseau before the French 
Revolution, that the child is “innately 
good” and is spoiled by the evil influences 
of civilization, had at length made its way 
across the ocean and begun to tinge the 
attitudes of Americans. The problem for 
parents then became how to avoid spoiling 
the child’s natural goodness and capacities 
through harmful measures. 

Lydia Sigourney in her “Letters to 
Mothers” in 1838, expressed the new con- 
cept of the child and the mother-child 
relationship. The mother was “to nurture 
the infant as a germ quickened by 
Spring, it opens the folding doors of its 
little heart . . . like timid tendrils, seeking 
where to twine.” The child was ignorant 
of right rather than bent toward wrong. 
Consequently, parents should not keep up- 
permost in their minds the fear of indulg- 
ing the child and of being dominated by it. 

It was again fashionable to celebrate 
“mother love” and even what we now call 
“parent-child relationships.” In the May, 
1846, issue of “The Mother's Assistant and 
Young Lady’s Friend,” published in Boston, 
we find such a passage. Writing on The 
Spiritual Welfare of Children, the Reverend 
Bradley Miner says, “We can conceive of 
no relation more interesting than that 
which exists between parents and children. 
It is so on account of the love it inspires, 
the influence it exerts, and the interests 


re) 





which it affects. There is none on earth 


which equals it . Nor can we conceive 
of any in Heaven, which has an equal in- 
fluence upon our interests.” 

The new methods were to use moral sua- 
sion and denial of pleasure, and to help the 
child by force of example and imitation. 
Parents now felt that the harshness, cold- 
ness, and endless restraints of the “break 
the will” school would only make a child 
sullen, rebellious, and liable to go astray 
in later life. Yet the fear lingered in many 
minds that somehow indulgence would 


spoil the child and let him get the upper 


hand. It was still thought that his will 
should be broken, though gently. (A hun- 


dred years later, experts were talking about 


“will training” in the same vein.) As would 
be expected, the parents clinging to the 


“break the will” 


from the 


school foresaw only evil 
“gentle nurture” concept. One 
commented acidly: “Sensible people smile 
with secret admiration of the spirited ex- 
hibition of rebellious will on the part of 
their offspring.” If they had known the 
word “over-permissive,” they would have 


used 


New trends 


During the rest of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, despite disagreements such as we 
have cited, the balance swung slowly in 
favor of the nurture” school of 
thought, which provided finally a receptive 
attitude for the new outlooks of the twen- 
tieth century. Parents were subjected to 
one new idea after another, one of the most 
influential being the writings of Froebel 
brought from Germany shortly after the 
Civil War. Froebel’s concept that a child 
has inborn faculties which are to be de- 
veloped by the parents was forwarded by 
the many studies of children made around 
the turn of the century, under the leader- 
ship of Stanley Hall (in this country) and 
others. 


“gentle 


Ideas originating Europe on hygiene 
and on strict regularity of training also 
came into incr Pacifiers, for 


early toilet training 


-asing vogue. 
example, became taboo; 
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was demanded; feeding by the clock was 
urged on mothers; and children were en- 
couraged constantly to assume adult char- 
acteristics as fast as possible. Foreign ob- 
servers noted, as they had throughout the 
nineteenth century, that the bi iby or child 
was the center of the American home, and 
that parents pushed the child toward early 
accomplishments and competitive success. 

Many parents were outraged during the 
1920's when Watson pulled together some 
of these ideas, backed with the imprimatur 
of “science.” But many more took up the 
new, and the experts followed suit, if they 
had not adopted such ideas already. Wat- 
son claimed that children were spoiled by 
almost any outward demonstration of aftec- 
tion. “Never hug and kiss them, never let 
them sit in your lap. If you must, kiss them 
once on the forehead when the *y say good- 
night. Shake hands with them in the morn 
ing.” Strict regularity and early habit train- 
ing was essential to avoid spoiling the child 
and thus making it overly dependent upon 
Otherwise, the child would 
grow up to be “a human being totally un- 
able to cope with the world it must later 
live in.” 


the parents. 


The child would not do things 
for itself, would be overcome by adversity 
because of poor work and emotional habits. 
The ideal child was “as free as possible of 
sensitiveness to people, and one who, al- 
most from birth, is relatively independent 
of the family situation...” His theory of 
personality rested on the premise, “There 
are no instincts. We build in at an early 


age everything that is later to appear.” 


Between extremes 

Advocacy of the behaviorist school was 
intense and highly vocal for a while but 
even before the twenties had ended, var- 
ious dissenting voices were heard. One 
form of rebellion advocated complete tree- 
dom for the child, complete * ‘permissive- 
ness.” The child was spoiled by “inhibi- 
tion,” crippling its natural capacities by 
restrictions, by prudishness, and so on. 
Such people seized upon and distorted the 
new psychoanalytic theories to bolster up 
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their rebellion, although psychoanalysis 
did not advocate such methods. Parents 
were torn, then, between the strict, even 
harsh, methods of Watson widely advocat- 
ed by the experts, and the opposite extreme 
of great permissiveness, which left the par- 
ents helpless and the child without inter- 
nal or external guides. 

Only with the passage of many years did 
it become clearer that the psychoanalytic 
observations, together with many studies 
from the field of psychology and other dis- 
ciplines, provided for the first time an un- 
derstanding of what a child is like, what 
its. psychological and physical needs actu- 
ally are. The new knowledge showed what 
could be expected of a child at one age or 
another, what psychological stages of de- 
velopment he would go through, what es 
important relationships are for a child. 
might be expected, the translation of oa 
knowledge into practical guides for raising 
children has been a slow and complex one. 

The “normative” school of thought, pop- 
ularly typified by Gesell’s works, has had 
an important influence on attitudes related 

spoiling. Parents, made more keenly 
aware of comparisons between their child 
and other children, easily become anxious 
over their own success or failure as par- 
ents. They may ask, Were they too indul- 
gent, did they spoil their child, did they do 
too much or too little? On the other hand, 
it has been pointed out that parents who 
thus set a high premium upon their child’s 
meeting and conforming to age expectan- 
cies may be tending toward “spoiling” a 
child in another sense—by pressuring him 
to give up individual characteristics in 
favor of behaving just like a hypothetical 
“average” child of his age. 

The trend over the last decade is prob- 
ably best exemplified by Spock’s Baby 
and Child Care, first published in 1946. 
Here the aim is to base common-sense child 
rearing attitudes and practices upon the 
foundation of psychoanalytic and psycho- 
logical knowledge. In regard to spoiling, 
his book suggested that the spoiled child 
“grows up assuming that he is the hub of 
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the universe and that everyone should au- 
tomatically admire him whether he is be- 
ing attractive or not. On the other hand, he 
hasn't been practising how to make his own 
fun or how to be outgoing and appealing 
to people.” Parents are counseled about 
the nature of the child: 
to be a reasonable, friendly human be- 
ing .. . if you treat him nicely, he won't 
take advantage of you.” 

These two quotes, probably representa- 
tive of the general outlook of the first edi- 
tion of Baby and Child Care, 
that relatively little concern was shown 
over the child’s “bad” impulses, over self- 
discipline or external discipline. Instead, 
the emphasis was placed on good relation- 
ships, on the child’s natural capacity and 
desire to be agreeable and reasonable, to 
go along with ‘others. In short, these atti- 
tudes toward children fit generally into the 
school of thought. Dr. 
Spock has since pointed out that this em- 
phasis was designed to relax the strict, rigid 
attitudes then prevalent, and that disci- 
pline and the setting of limits had perhaps 
been underplayed. Accordingly, he has 
placed greater stress on these points in the 
revised edition, published this year. 


“Your baby is born 


indicate 


“gentle nurture” 


Recurring Patterns 

From this look backward over two cen- 
turies and more, two main attitudes toward 
spoiling can be discerned. At any given 
time, large groups of people seem to be 
tending toward one or the other outlook, 
swayed by current theories and literature 
directed to parents. Each main tendency 
represents a complex of ideas, not all of 
which are present at any one time, nor so 
clear-cut and isolated as the following sum- 
maries suggest. 

First, as we have noted, there is the 
“break the will,” stemming originally from 
the Calvinist school of thought, but sub- 
stantially expressed again in the European 
influences toward strictness around the end 
of the nineteenth century and later in Wat- 


son’s_ behaviorist 


theory. 
placed on developing the child’s indepen- 


Emphasis _ is 





dence, on its acquiring a fixed character 
structure and an inner control over danger- 
ous emotions or impulses. Spoiling is seen 
to occur through indulgence, through the 
child’s getting too much of what it wants. 
W atson emphasized establishing “habits” 
as a way of preventing such spoiling (but 
then, so had John Locke at the end of the 
eighteenth century). Parents are to avoid, 
in this general school of thought, spoiling 
by some specific means: they do ‘certain 
things in regard to the child. Essentially 
the child is not to be socially oriented, he 
is not to adjust to external circumstances 
readily. He is not to 
Romans do.” 


“Do in Rome as the 
Instead, the child is to carry 
on throughout life on the basis of early 
training, whether expressed as character 
traits or habits. While this training may 
result in what is often termed “rigidity,” it 
may also tend to give some people a sense 
of individual identity and strength, a re- 
sistance to adversity, a persistence in en- 
deavor. 

Second, there is found the general out- 
look evidenced in this country in the nine- 
teenth century by the “gentle nurture” 
school of thought. It persisted throughout 
that century, receiving modifying and en- 
larging influences through F roebel, Stanley 
Hall, and the child study movement. It 
focused on the development of the child’s 
inborn potentialities, advocating such 
means as gentle treatment, interesting the 
child in the world around him, encourag- 
ing self-expression, with a relative lack of 
concern over “bad” impulses—often to the 
point of completely denying their existence. 
Good relationships with parents and others 
in the environment are highly valued, and 
the child’s innate capacity to adapt to ex- 
pectations and the environment is assumed. 
Rather than emphasizing self-control, re- 
liance is put upon the child’s desire to imi- 
tate and follow those whom it loves and 
who show love toward it. Parents are to 
be: to be models, examples, displaying 
those qualities which they want the child 
to adopt, rather than enforcing such quali- 
ties through rules, instruction, and punish- 


‘ 


ment. The goal is not a fixed character, 
but rather the adult expression of the in- 
nate good capacities — cooperativeness, 
love, kindness, and so on. Flexibility and 
adjustment to others in a social setting are 
implied, if not always openly expressed. 

The high value placed in the last few 
years upon social adaptability is seen to 
some degree in Gesell and Spock, as al- 
ready noted, and in practice has been wide- 
ly accepted, as suggested by such studies 
as Crestwood Heights and The Organ- 
ization Man. In the latter book, the author 
detects a great emphasis by parents on such 
qualities as “adjustment” and “together- 
ness.” Conflict among people is to be 
avoided, minimized, denied. The individ- 
ual, far from seeking marked self-expres- 
sion and independence, “wants to belong 
together.” This tendency apparently verges 
on the extreme. 

History cannot point out for the parents 
of today the directions they want or need 
to take. But it can show the excesses in 
child-rearing that occurred yesterday and 
how they may be replaced by the new ex- 
cesses of tomorrow. It can also point to the 
desirability of eliminating—or lessening— 
inconsistencies and contradictions in par- 
ents’ expectations. For example, can a 
child who is raised to believe in conform- 
ity to the group and in “adjusting,” also be 
expected to be highly self-reliant, individ- 


ual and creative? Or, if we disapprove of 
excessive conformity, is it logical to punish 


a child by leaving him out ‘of the “ family 
fun” (a method of punishment mentioned 
in Crestwood Heights) thus avoiding 
harsh discipline but at the same time em- 
phasizing the importance of the group? 

The two main tendencies in America 
which we have noted have brought unfor- 
tunate consequences when carried to ex- 
and good results in their milder 
But if there is a really viable mid- 
road, or a better way than either, it is like- 
ly to be found not by picking out supposed- 
ly good features from each tendency, but 
instead by further knowledge, built pains- 
takingly over the years. 


tremes, 
forms. 





By Aline B. Auerbach 


Can an infant be spoiled? 


The very little baby can't be spoiled—all his wants are 


real needs. But gradually he can learn to wait, 


and enter into the family give-and-take 


A group of expectant mothers were 
talking about the kind of children they 
. hoped they would have. With a certain shy- 
ness, they spoke of their wish for a boy or 
girl, their preferences in looks and temper- 
aments. Suddenly the mood of the group 
changed as one young woman burst out 
sharply, “Well, there’s one thing I’m sure 
about. I don’t want a child who's spoiled 
like my brother’s little girl. She has them 
all jumping through hoops to satisfy her, 
and they can’t even call their souls their 
own. I know that I’m going to start from 
the beginning, by not picking my child up 
the second he cries. He’s going to have to 
learn that he’s not the only one in the fam- 
ily.” There was a startled silence for a mo- 
ment. Then another mother asked, “But 
don't you have to pick up a new baby when 
he cries? I thought they needed to be held 
and comforted—or the *y might really be off 
to a bad start.” And the discussion went on 
at some length as the group examined more 
closely the many strands that were inter- 
woven in their ideas about infant care and 
infants in general and their own feelings 
toward babies. 


Mrs. Auerbach, Director of the CSAA Depart- 
ment of Parent Group Education, is the author of 
a recently publish pamphlet, “The Why and How 
of Discipline”’—a subject which she has studied 
closely and approaches with unusual insight. 
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This discussion echoed the remarks and 
ideas expressed in many similar gatherings 
in pre-natal clinics and in casual neighbor- 
hood get-togethers. Here young 
about-to-be parents looking ahead, antici- 
pating behavior in their children who were 
not yet born and thinking about them with 
widely differing hopes, worries and expec- 
tations. But in these feelings and judg- 
ments, typical of young parents today, were 
there not many elements from the past ex- 
perience of each young woman which she 
was transferring to her imagined baby 
without knowing whether they would be 
applicable to this young human being or 
not? 


were 


Many young people are concerned about 
having “spoile -d” children and in their anx- 
iety, they are apt to jumble together their 
own personal responses with ideas which 
come from different periods of psychologi- 
cal thinking, ideas which have filtered 
through to them in diluted—sometimes even 
distorted—form. 
hard to separate 


It’s no wonder they find it 
and assess these strands 
when it seems that doctors and educators 
too have had difficulty in making clear to 
parents the point at which sound physical 
and emotional care becomes unhealthy in- 
dulgence. In his recent revision of his 
Baby and Child Care, Dr. Spock recog- 
nizes the need for “a more balanced view” 





of “discipline, spoiling and the parent's 
part.” He points out that at the time he 
wrote the first edition, between 1943 and 
1946, “the attitude of a majority of people 
toward infant feeding, toilet training, and 
general child management was fairly strict 
and inflexible.” He had therefore stressed 
the newer attitudes of educators, psycho- 
analysts and pediatricians who felt “the 
need for greater understanding of children 
and for flexibility in their care.” Since then, 
he has found that this too needs to be safe- 
guarded since “nowadays there seems to be 
more chance of a conscientious parent's 
getting into trouble with permissiveness 
than with strictness.” There is no doubt 
that parents find all this confusing; the con- 
fusion only increases and plays into their 
anxiety. 


Reactions to the future—and the past 


This anxiety may stem from many 
sources, some general, some more person- 


ally colored. 


the months of the 
mother’s pregnancy, both parents are going 


During 


through a period of transition. The "y sense 
that they are giving up the indepe ndence 
and freedom of their young adult lives, and 
will be taking on the responsibility for an- 
other human be ing—and being “tied down’ 
to and by him as well. Inevitably they have 
conflicting feelings about the new demands 
they will have to meet, and it would be na- 
tural to expect that these often vague feel 
ings might express themselves in the fear of 
being dominated by a “spoiled child” who 
would, then, play the part of a tyrant. Can 
they maintain their own individu ality in 
the face of such a threat? And will they, 
they wonder, be competent to deal with 
this part of their child’s up-bringing and all 
the other parts of the job that lies ahead? 
These are some of the questions which 
many expectant parents are asking, some 
with a pretty clear understanding of them- 
selves, others struggling to express mixed 
feelings and tentative ideas. 

More specifically, these young adults al- 
so bring to the matter of spoiling all kinds 


of backgrounds and “personal histories” 


with different emotional overtones. These 
are difficult to unravel or to see clearly; the 
best one can say is that they come out of 
the parents’ past and in that sense are in- 
evitable and (if one knew enough) under- 
standable. But one must also add that be- 
yond this, it is impossible to predict how 
these feelings will express themselves in the 
approach of young parents to their chil- 
dren. Why is it, for example, that some 
people want to repeat in their children’s 
upbringing the experiences they had in 
their own childhood, whereas others want 
to act quite differently, to rebel? The an- 
swer is not simply that they want to pass on 
what they found “good” and to break away 
from what they found “bad,” though of 
course people often do make conscious 
choices of this kind. Sometimes young par- 
ents are tied to their past, in ways they do 
not understand, even when it was unhappy 
or deprived, and feel the need to relive it 
again with their children. And others often 
seem to reject what appears to have been 
quite sound for reasons about which one 
can only conjecture. Fortunately, it is usu- 
ally not necessary to delve into the complex 
emotional factors that lie behind people’s 
behavior. This is required only if a parent 
is so enmeshed with his past that it inter- 
feres with his functioning or with his abil- 
ity to take on new responsibilities and new 
roles fairly easily. In many cases, parents 
can, to a considerable degree, cut through 
some of their emotional responses and their 
involvement with abstract theories of child 
care by a good, thoughtful and observing 
look at the child himself. 


Satisfied but not spoiled 

What about an infant, then, to begin 
with? What is it that he needs in the way 
of loving care? Can he be spoiled by pick- 
ing up, as the young mother said, or in 
other ways? At what age or stage does he 
begin to “take advantage,” to capitalize on 
what you are giving him in order to “get 
your attention?” And what will help him to 
be comfortable, feel cared for and at the 


same time begin to take his place in the 


ll 





family and thus in the world of other peo- 
ple beside himself? In other words, how 
can he grow up satisfied but not spoiled? 

As we all know, life is not a quiz pro- 
gram with “right” answers to questions a 
these. But there are ways of looking a 
such problems that help parents to eo 
out for themselves what they want to do 
and why. The clues here seem to be gained 
from the baby himself, looking at him and 
trying to sense what it is he needs, watch- 
ing how he responds to what you do, how 
he seems to understand and remember and 
what use he makes of it all. 


The infant's complete dependence 

There is no mistaking the great and al- 
most aching need of the new-born infant 
to be cared for, because of his complete 
helplessness. There he is, alone, not yet 
ready to “do” for himself in any way, ex- 
cept to let you know by his cry that he is 
uncomfortable and in need of care. If he 
is alone, he can’t survive. This is perhaps 
the most important objective fact about an 


infant, and it is probably this more than 
anything else which arouses the response 
of motherly and fatherly feelings. It is 
quite generally recognized now that young 
parents may vary 
amount and intensity of these feelings, and 


considerably in the 


that often they arise, not merely by virtue 
of one’s becoming a parent, ‘but rather 
through the experiences of parenthood, the 
practice, as it were. For many parents, it 
is in the day-by-day care of the newborn 
that these feelings grow and flourish best. 
Others may not respond to infants with the 
same kind of feeling (they may, for exam- 
ple, get more enjoyment from being with 
the child who can talk, or the school-ager, 
or whatever) but they still respond to the 
baby’s need of them. Thus for many rea- 
sons adults tend to want to minister to the 
helplessness of the new-born, and through 
this he survives and grows. 

In the beginning then, there is no ques- 
tion but that adults should go to a new 
baby when he cries or shows in other ways 
that he is uncomfortable. He needs to be 
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helped, to have his discomfort removed,.to 
have the even balance of his physical func- 
tioning restored. When he is satisfied and 
is comfortable again, he stops crying and 
either lies quietly or goes to sleep. The 
question is not whether his needs should be 
met but how quickly and in what way. 

Some parents, as Dr. Spock has pointed 
out, have taken over too completely the 
idea that if you let a baby cry, for example, 
if you do not go to him quickly, he will 
suffer damage to his personality that may 
persist through life. Surely we know in 
general that the kind of care a baby gets 
will give him some sense of the kind of 
world he is in, that acute and marked de- 
privation, rigid schedules and the like, all 
may make for unnecessary discomfort and 
lack of well- -being. For a long time, many 
parents have acted on these ideas in mod- 
eration, loving their babies and caring for 
them easily, without having to fly to them 
at the first peep. 


Reassuring facts 

It seems to be the more anxious ones who 
have taken these concepts to heart too liter- 
ally, out of their own uncertainty, perhaps, 
or their fear of their own incompetence, or 
even as a mask for their own unconscious 
resentments, and sometimes simply out of 
their lack of knowledge of what babies are 
like. But in most cases, they go to the ba- 
bies with less urgency when they learn 
that: 


babies, even infants, are not as fragile as 
they thought and can wait—a little—with- 
out harm; 


every cry doesn’t necessarily mean that 
a baby is hungry; sometimes just holding 
a baby will give him the relief he wants, 
after he is fed and changed and his posi- 
tion has been shifted; perhaps the hold- 
ing eases some stomach discomfort; per- 
haps the close contact conveys some 
strength and is nurturing in itself; 


in the early weeks, infants have little 
memory as we know it and along with 





this no recognition of cause and effect; 
this concept is in the minds of adults, not 
of the babies: 


if an infant’s needs are met, he cries less, 
not more, and is able to go for longer in- 
tervals without being uncomfortable or 
in need of help; gradually then parents 
have a little relief, and a little more time 
for themselves. 


The beginning of memory 

If you watch closely as a baby grows old- 
er you begin to see new responses and the 
beginnings of a crude kind of memory. 
Somewhere around the third month, 
(sometimes earlier, sometimes later) a 
baby will seem to indicate that he expects 
what he has had before. A mother who has 
talked to her baby whenever she diapered 
him and has evoked from him the reward- 
ing smile, finds him smiling at lier when she 
lays him on the bed before she has gotten 
around to talking to him. In a sense this is 
the beginning of cooperation. It is also the 
sign of a relationship within which behav- 
ior takes on new meaning. 


One possible meaning is that the child 
begins to be aware that the by-products of 
the interplay between himself and those 
who care for him are pleasurable as ends in 
themselves. If crying, no matter for what 
reason, brings a friendly face hovering over 
him, in time he somehow learns to use the 
cry to bring you there. Actually, it is very 
hard to judge at just what point a baby acts 
purposefully in this way, and it is probably 
later than many parents think. When the 
time comes, however, it isn’t enough to say 
the baby is spoiled. One has to take a 
whole new look at what is going on. 

Supposing he does cry “for attention,” is 
that bad in itself? Could it be that he isn’t 
getting enough contact and play and inter- 
play with the people around him? Is it 
possible that his parents haven't realized 
that he needs new experiences with things 
and people and more free space in which 
to move, as he grows older? Are his wak- 
ing hours carried on in the same old rou- 
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tines? Instead of being spoiled, he may be 
bored, and this is his w ay of showing you, 
not that he needs more of the same, but 
that he could well do with something new. 

Still there may be times when he ‘wants 
more just because he likes what he gets. 
And you may: think he’s’ had enough. The 
trick (if there is any one trick) seems to be 
in helping him by tapering off and by 
changing over gradu: lly to something dif- 
Grandma may have played quite 
vigorously with your four- or five-month’s 
baby just at bedtime, exciting him and 
making him laugh. Then when you tell her 
supper is ready, she suddenly leaves him. 
No wonder he howls at the desertion. So 
you go back and turn him over and pat him 
for a moment, 


ferent. 


letting him know you're 
there and helping him to do what you ex- 
pect of him. It may not always work the 
first time, and parents may have to close 
their ears to the wails for a while before 
going in to repeat the performance. But 
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this kind of treatment usually does seem to 
bring results, the wails becoming whimpers 


and these soon fade aw ay altoge the ‘r, as the 
baby settles down with a little help. 


Encouraging independence 

In general, children treated according 
to their age and understanding are not 
spoiled. This is especially true if parents 
have an easy give-and-take with their chil- 
dren, and ch: ange as the baby changes, giv- 
ing him comfort and support as he needs 
them and also more activity, greater space 
to move in and increasing independence as 
he begins to want to be more on his own. 
Often it is the children who have been 
treated as infants too long, who have been 
given the same kind of care after they have 
outgrown the need for it, who seem to be- 
come “spoiled.” In a sense, prolonging the 
gratification of their early needs often in- 
tensifies these needs and keeps the child 
stuck at one level longer than may be nec- 
essary—or healthy. One sometimes sees 
this in babies who are given pacifiers, often 
on the advice of a physician, in order to 
give them comfort through additional suck- 
ing. The difficulty, however, is that these 
babies may continue to suck after the real 
need to do so is gone; it is thought that the 
very presence of the pacifier serves to stim- 
ulate the need. 

A mother of three young children who 
were quite close in age found that it was 
easiest to carry the baby in her arms or on 
her hip when she was busy with the two 
older ones. As the baby grew, she often 
continued this procedure, even well past 
the time when he could walk and could get 
around quite adequately by himself. He 
didn’t like being put down, she would say, 
and she didn’t want to make a fuss for the 
whole family. Besides, in this way he could 
take part in what they all were doing. 
When she began to see that his “taking 
part” was only a passive watching and that 
moreover he found it more and more diffi- 
cult to let her go, she made a real effort to 
change her “habit” and schooled herself to 
help him gradually to join the rest of the 





troop on his own feet and at his own pace. 
It is quite possible that children who have 
not received this kind of help in growing 
up, who have had too much done for them 
too long and who have not been encour- 
aged figuratively as well as literally to 
stand on their own feet, may become the 
adults who seem never to have enough and 
who constantly make emotional demands 
on those around them. 

Here, and in other less concrete situa- 
tions, parents are challenged to experiment, 
to find the delicate point at which the grati- 
fication that has been so essential at one 
stage is not so essential anymore, or may 
need to be expressed in new and different 
forms, as their babies develop. 

Parents, then, need to help the baby to 
become more independent in his way; at 
the same time, they want consciously to 
work toward having him take his place in 
the family group. If he has learned that 
people take good care of him, he is more 
content to wait. And gradually he senses 
that if he waits, he shares, or rather, gets 
his turn. 


The older children in the family 

It isn't at all easy in the two, three and 
four-children families we see these days, 
for parents to give each child both the rec- 
ognition and the freedom and the control 
that each one needs, at each particular 
stage of his growth. Yet many parents suc- 
ceed surprisingly well. However, there is 
one situation which often confuses them— 
the coming of a new baby and its effect on 
other children in the family. Their first 
thought is that they don’t want the older 
children to feel displaced, pushed out by 
the little one. They also often say they want 
to avoid spoiling the baby. As a result they 
make a point of hi indling him so casu: ally 
that thev seem almost to ignore him. For 
some, this may be their way of holding 
themselves back from their natural all-out 
response to the new-born, which they feel 
might absorb them too much. Whatever the 
reason, parents often have to catch them- 
selves up here, lest by not giving the baby 
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too much, they spoil him in a different way 
by not giving him enough. At the same 


time, this procedure and the attitude be- 


hind it may give the older ones a false sense 
of their own importance; 


inadvertently, 
they may become the spoiled ones. 

It is important for older children to know 
from the start that the baby belongs in the 
family in a very real way, and is entitled to 
be cared for as they were 
they were babies. They even feel uncom- 
fortable if they sense that the baby isn't 
If this can 
happen to him, they may think in a vague 
sort of way, then it could still happen te 
them too. And so, it is often an older child 
who rushes in to tell his mother that the 
baby is crying, as if he were begging her to 
look after him—for all their sakes! 


cared for when 


being given enough attention. 


The child's concept of himself 

Within a family philosophy that tries to 
give each child his due while it takes the 
whole family into account as well, even a 
small child learns to take his place. He 
learns to give up some of his wants because 
it is somehow expected of him and because 
He gains 
the approval of his parents and the solidar- 
ity of being part of the family group. The 
“answer to spoiling seems to lie not in any 
one way of dealing with a child but in the 
concept the parents have of a child—their 
child—as he grows, and of his relation to 


he gains something else instead. 


others. To a great extent this is the concept 
he builds of himself. 
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Spoiled behavior 


Since the child's "'spoiledness" is often his reaction 


to real or imagined rejection, ''firm limits’ alone 


may not be enough to help him change 


in the school-age child 


Mr. Moustakas, a psychologist at the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, 
supervises the clinical work of graduate students in play therapy and 
adult counseling. His publications include The Teacher and the 


Child and editing of The Self. 


/ is a tendency in our culture to 
look upon the spoiled child with irritation 
which may even deepen into repulsion and 
contempt. We regard spoiled behavior as 
primitive and unsocialized and, therefore, 
immature and inferior. Moreover, it is a 
symbol, and an impressive reminder, of our 
failure to nurture and educate successfully 
toward social sensitivity, cooperation, and 
responsibility. 

Rejection by adults of the school-aged 
spoiled child is sometimes particularly in- 
tense. By this time, he has formed a set at- 
titude. He acts in self-consistent patterns 
which give him a sense of individual iden- 
tity and substance but which also leave a 
definite, painful imprint on the lives of 
others. 

His teachers report that he is noisy and 
shows off in school. He often annoys the 
other children, laughs at their mistakes, be- 
littles their lack of knowledge, and some- 
times destroys their work. He may find it 
hard to concentrate on school assignments 
or listen to instructions. He begins many 
different projects but rarely completes any- 
thing he initiates. He is a difficult child to 
manage because he refuses to accept limits, 
to follow school rules or to participate co- 
operatively in school activities and games. 
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By Clark E. Moustakas 


, 


Thus in school he is often regarded as im- 
pulsive, uncontrollable and_ irresponsible 
and may be heartily disliked by his teachers 
and by the other children. 

Even at home, the child whose spoiled 
behavior is extreme has no real friends. He 
wants his parents to do things for him and 
seems unable to act in a self-dependent 
manner. Yet he tries to contro! every situa- 
tion. Often he manipulates his tamily by 
employing various emotional strategies and 
devices, such as illness and temper tan- 
trums. Even though his parents love him 
and want to protect him from social ostra- 
cism and rejection they are usually unable 
to relate to him in a personal and creative 
sense because of the conflicts, frustrations 
and anxieties he causes them. 

In our culture we expect school-age chil- 
dren to handle their impulsive desires in ac- 
cordance with social standards, conven- 
tions, and pressures even where these run 
counter to their personal perceptions and 
experiences. We expect the child to realize 
the consequences of “immature” behavior 
and to make the necessary changes that will 
bring him in line with social norms. The 
parents of spoiled children often seem solic- 
itous, flexible, and ready to do whatever the 
child wants, and the teachers appear to be 





doing their best against odds. Thus other 
adults tend to sympathize with them and to 
feel impatient toward this child who ap- 
pears entirely selfish and uncontrolled. To 
them, it seems that by the time he is in 
school he should be able to change his be- 
havior, to become sensitive, altruistic, and 
concerned with the privileges and rights of 
others. 

In the light of these pressures, the spoiled 
child sometimes becomes aware of himself 
and his antagonizing effect on others. He 
may consciously attempt to change, to find 
a new way of life. More often, however, he 
needs the help of those adults who are most 
involved with him in his daily life, his par- 
ents and his teachers. 

I believe! that the essential difficulty in 
the life of the spoiled child is not an ab- 
sence of limits, but an absence of healthy 
relatedness. Although he is living with 
other people, he is not meeting them or be- 
ing met by them as a whole person. He is 
not really touched at a fundamental level, 
and his acts are a defense against real and 
imagined attacks and rejections by the peo- 
ple who matter to him. 


The struggle to maintain identity 

He is struggling to maintain himself as he 
is. It is the only self he knows and this self 
is perpetuated because others know him 
only in this way. He feels it is better to re- 
late negatively than not at all because this 
allows him to remain within the orbit of 
human society. Though he lives in constant 
anxiety, because he senses that his behavior 
walls him off, there is always present within 
him an urge to grow and to relate with 
others in a deeply personal sense. This pos- 
sibility of self-growth and relatedness to 
others exists only when he is someone, even 
if this someone is a disliked, spoiled indi- 
vidual. His acts result, not from a lack of 
control] or order, but from an absence of 
personal freedom, in that he has limited ac- 


lL The observations in this paper are based on an examination 
of verbatim recordings of play therapy sessions with chil 
dren described as spoiled and interviews with their parents 
and teachers. I do not like the label ‘‘spoiled child’’ and 
used it here only for purposes of communication. 


cess to his own powers for real expression 
and self-development. The only freedom he 
knows is the freedom to follow whim and 
fancy, to express random impulses in 
achieving surface wants and in controlling 
others. In short, he has only the freedom to 
be a spoiled child. 

Yet, given the opportunity for a positive 
relationship, he can find a way to be respon- 
sible to himself and to others without feel- 
ing that he has lost his one claim to identity 
and individuality. Without this relationship, 
firm and consistent discipline cannot be a 
successful way of meeting the spoiled child. 
Treating the acts of the spoiled child ig- 
nores the underlying roots and fails to con- 
sider that this behavior is a surface substi- 
tution for the kind of growth and self-defi- 
nition he really wants. 

This does not mean that the spoiled child 
must never be limited. He must be limited 
—if by “limits” we understand those which 
actually grow out of the requirements of 
the situation, rather than arbitrary controls 
reflecting other people’s standards. Such 
genuinely necessary limits may have to be 
set firmly and consistently, whenever he vi- 


olates the integrity or destroys the self-con- 
fidence of another person, or when he de- 


nies the rights and privileges of others. But 
in these instances, he also needs to know 
that someone shares his experience and suf- 
fers with him, loves him and wants to help 
him to be free to express his real self and 
to develop his unique potentialities. 


A new relation needed 

A new relation is now required. The 
spoiled child's selfishness and impulsiveness 
have formed an organized attitude as a re- 
sponse to impositions, to personal threats, 
to not having been seen as lovable and lov- 
ing, as trustworthy and trusting, as respon- 
sible and responsive. It is now necessary to 
meet him as a person: to face him with all 
his destructiveness, hyperactivity, and im- 
pulsiveness, to stand fast before his accu- 
mulated fury, and at the same time to live 
through his experiences with him, comfort- 
ing and supporting him even when he re- 
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sists the relationship and becomes utterly 
afraid to face himself. There must be recog- 
nition of his external spoiled behavior, but 
also an awareness of something underneath, 
something of value, which is temporarily 
hidden but which may yet come to fulfill- 
ment. It is necessary to stop him from some 
of his spoiled acts, but when we do so, we 
must not run away from him or shut him 
away from us. 

It is difficult to face the spoiled child of 
school age squarely in a relationship that 
gives him a continuing sense of oneness 
with other people, because we are afraid 
of him, afraid of what he might say or do 
and afraid, too, of the intensity and depth 
of his own fears. Parents and teachers do 
not brace themselves to meet him, to dis- 
pute issues with him, to live through exper- 
iences with him, because it is easier to re- 
main on the edges of a real relationship 
than to enter it fully. It is easier to remove 
him or to give into him than to plunge into 
an unknown journey. It is safer to respond 
with old patterns because we know how the 
child will behave, than to explore uncertain 
feelings and an untested process. It saves 
time to let him be a spoiled child or to 
firmly limit him. It is an extremely complex 
and even painful process to live with him 
in the full human sense long enough for 
him to discover within himself his real pos- 
sibilities for love and tenderness, for self- 
examination and self-growth. 


Accent on development 

The basic problem, as I see it, is that 
parents and teachers have been concerned 
with his destructiveness rather than with 
his growth, with the effect he has on others 
rather than with his own self-development, 
and have been suspicious rather than trust- 
ing. The emphasis has been on finding ways 
of making him responsible instead of rec- 
ognizing that he acts irresponsibly and self- 
ishly because he has been deprived of a re- 
quirement of human living, because he 
longs to be loved. 

The change in the spoiled child can be- 
gin in his relationships with parents or 
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other adults close to him. There are always 
moments when the spoiled child is a genu- 
ine, positive person, when he is expressing 
his own special interests and potentialities. 
These moments must not be ignored or be- 
clouded by the more frequent and intense 
acts of destructiveness—they are gifts of the 
child’s self, momentary expressions bursting 
through the defenses and the “spoiled” at- 
titudes. These are times which can be rec- 
ognized and treasured (though not “ap- 
proved of” or rewarded ) expressions which 
can be used to initiate, strengthen, and 
solidify a personal relationship. 


An illustration from play therapy 

The exact picture of the spoiled child is 
always a unique one, reflected in a concrete 
relationship. Therefore, an illustration from 
a play therapy session with a seven-year-old 
boy perhaps will best convey the attitudes 
of the spoiled child. The case I describe il- 
lustrates graver difficulties than those fac- 
ing most parents. But if the child’s behavior 
(and the parents’ response ) are extreme ex- 
amples, they are perhaps only an intensifi- 

cation of the daily problems faced by many 

parents in dealing with spoiled behavior. 
And in the philosophy as worked out in the 
following case, perhaps parents can find the 
suggestion of an approach that gets them 
beyond the unsatisfactory alternatives of 
“giving in” or relying on limits per se to cor- 
rect the trouble. So often parents vacillate 
between these two approaches — or differ 
between themselves as to which should be 
used—that the possibility of a third way 
may in itself free them to look at their child 
with fresh eyes and a steadier determina- 
tion to reach him. 

Jimmy was described by his mother as 
having become the “brat” of the neighbor- 
hood. At home, he was the center of the 
family and in one way or another got what 
he wanted. He was unable to accept any 
kind of disagreement or criticism, and dis- 
torted situations to fit his own purposes and 
interests. His mother stated that he often 
blamed others for his mistakes. He refused 
entirely to admit his responsibility for nu- 
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merous accidents which occurred at home, 
like breakage of glasses and china. He ac- 
cused his mother of giving his baby sister 
more and better toys than she got for him, 
made constant demands and plagued his 
mother until she gave in to his wishes. He 
refused to cooperate when his parents tried 
to teach him how to skate, ride a bicycle, 
and play baseball, insisting that he already 
knew enough to do these things, though he 
was never willing to demonstrate his skill. 

He often yelled at other children in the 

neighborhood until he got his way. Gradu- 
ally, they avoided him and refused his in- 
vitations. When he approached them, they 
would run in the opposite direction. Some- 
times he came home crying. He would in- 
sist that his mother defend him against 
other children, and when his mother did 
not respond immediately he would have a 
temper tantrum. When he was frustrated 
he often sucked his thumb and masturbat- 
ed. He refused to eat most foods that were 
cooked for the family and “suffered” during 
the meal until some special treat was of- 
fered. He was always slow in getting ready 
for school, so tardy that his mother usually 
drove him, though the school was only a 
short distance. He made so many demands 
at bedtime that getting him settled was al- 
ways a long and involved procedure. The 
mother felt that she had to do something 
about him as he was controlling everyone 
in the family. 

For the father, the sun rose and set with 
Jimmy. He was happy to give him anything 
he wished. He would beg Jimmy’s permis- 
sion to go on an errand, read the news- 
paper, write a letter, or watch a particular 
program on television. In short, his father 
always gave in to him. 

The teacher's note to the parents stated 
that Jimmy was the maior disrupting influ- 
ence in her classroom. He was described as 
a lazy and irresponsible boy. To the thera- 
pist the teacher reported that Jimmy was 
failing in school. He rarely completed an 
assignment, talked whenever he wished, 
and got out of his seat at inappropriate 
times, in the middle of special announce- 
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ments or when the teacher was presenting 
new skills. The teacher expressed real sym- 
pathy with Jimmy’s mother. She felt that 
her major contribution to the family was in 
relieving the mother of Jimmy thirty hours 
a week. She also felt, however, that his par- 
ents had not given him enough responsibil- 
ity in his early years and that they had 
failed to teach him to know the difference 
between right and wrong. 

When the therapist approached Jimmy 
for the first play therapy session he was 
writing at a blackboard in the waiting 
room. His mother was talking to him, “Mrs. 
Wilson says you don't pay any attention 
at all. She says you're not going to be pro- 
moted. She says you're not dumb but you 
behave in a dumb way. She says e 
Jimmy slams the eraser on the floor. His 
mother continues, “Jimmy, I'm trying to 

.” Jimmy answers, “Don't talk, don't tell 
me ‘that stuff.” “But your te acher says you 
can do much better than .. . ’ Jimmy be- 
gins screaming and running around the 
room. When his mother starts to speak 
again, he clamps a hand over her mouth. 
The therapist announces that it is time to 
begin the play session. 

Jimmy has avoided facing the therapist 
during the dispute. Even though he has 
successfully defeated his mother’s attempt 
to cajole him and reprimand him, he feels 
guilty and anxious. As he leaves the room, 
he turns over a chair and slams the door. 

When he enters the playroom he stands 
momentarily, in the center of the room. He 
seems angry and determined. He picks up a 
balloon and starts to chew it. He threatens, 
“If you don't let me take this home, I’m 
going to break it.” The therapist comments, 
“I realize your intention, Jimmy, but I 
can’t let you take it with you.” Jimmy glares 
at the therapist and yells, “This is your last 
chance. Are you going to let me take it 
home?” The therapist answers, “You want 
to take it to show me you are boss here, but 
I must insist that the balloon not be taken.” 

For the next few minutes, Jimmy seems 
to be struggling and searching within him- 
self. He is extremely angry. The therapist 





moves his chair next to him. He does not 
want him to feel alone in this struggle. He 
puts his arm around Jimmy. They sit to- 
gether in silence for almost five minutes. 
Then Jimmy moves away. He kicks over a 
chair and screams angrily at the therapist, 
“All right, you asked for it.” He picks up a 
dart gun and shoots it at the therapist, hit- 
ting him. The therapist approaches him, 
“Jimmy, I can understand why you want to 
hurt me but I won't let you do it again.” 
After a long silence in which Jimmy strug- 
gles to check his impulse to attack again, he 
lifts the gun and aims it at the therapist. 
The therapist, putting a hand on the gun, 
says, “If you insist on shooting me, though 
I know it will upset you and though I won't 
like doing it, I'll have to take the gun from 
you.’ Again Jimmy stands in silence. He 
glares with an enraged expression, and 
seems to be experiencing a violent inner 
struggle. Though the fury is present in his 
face and body, underneath the therapist 
senses another feeling: “Stop me from hurt- 
ing you. I want to know you and be your 
friend. Don't let me destroy what we can 
share together.” 

Jimmy drops the gun. He stands in the 
center of the room, glancing occasionally at 
the therapist. Suddenly he throws a wood- 
en block at the therapist and says triumph- 
antly, “Okay, if you won't let me shoot you, 
I'll throw the blocks.” 


The therapist again 
says, “You're determined to have your own 


way but I’m just as determined not to let 
you hurt me, even though I know you want 
to very much.” 
waits. 


The therapist faces him and 


Jimmy slams several blocks to the floor. 
He paces the room. He pounds the table 
and laughs shrilly and nervously. The ther- 
apist stands by silently, watching and lis- 
tening, living through this experience with 
him. It is difficult for the therapist not to 
break the silent exchange with words of re- 
assurance. Then Jimmy runs across the 
room, picks up a nursing bottle and pushes 
it at the therapist's mouth. When the water 
doesn’t come out he slams it on the floor. 
He sweeps all the toys and books from the 


shelves. He is breathing heavily and seems 
exhausted. The therapist spe aks softly to 
him, “I know how difficult it is, Jimmy, not 
to be able to do just what you want, not to 
have me respond to your orders, but I want 
to know you ina different w ay, and I can't 
if I let you hurt me.” Again a long period of 
silence follows during which the therapist 
and Jimmy stand together. 

Jimmy asks, “How much time do we have 
left?” He selects two books from the floor. 
“Would we have time for these?” He hands 
the books to the therapist, and brings two 
chairs. As the therapist starts to read, 
Jimmy looks at him a few moments, then 
climbs onto his lap and rests his head 
against the therapist's arm. He listens to 
the stories in complete silence. 

At the end of the session, as he starts to 
leave, he stops. He faces the therapist and 
throws his arms around him. He says, “Will 
you carry me up?” and adds quickly “or 
“Which would 
” the therapist asks. Jimmy hesi- 
tates for a moment and then decides, “Walk 
up slowly behind me.” He joins his mother 
without a word, and in silence they walk 
out of the building together. 


walk up slowly behind me?” ‘ 
you pre fer? 


Only by being a real person with Jimmy, 
by meeting him and relating to him in a 
fundamental way, by limiting him while 
at the same time affirming and strengthen- 
ing him, did the therapist make it possible 
for Jimmy to begin to find an underlying 
value emerging out of the “spoiled” and 
destructive behavior. Only then could he 
express his love and find the reality he 
longed for, a genuine relationship rooted 
in trust and in responsibility. 





Booklist reprint available 


The 1957 “Books of the Year for Children” 
(see pages 38-58) is also available in reprint 
form. If you would like an extra copy to help 
a friend with her Christmas shopping (or for 
yourself, for year-round reference) send check 
or money order to CSAA’s Publication’s Depart- 
ment, Single copies, 25 cents. 
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By Vera D. Vinogradoff 


A mother of teen-agers reflects on a summer's experience 
with the young crowd and asks herself, and other 


parents, a surprising question 


Who's spoiled—adolescents 


or their parents? 


Mrs. Vinogradoff, who taught modern languages 
for some years, says that when she had children 
of her own she became more interested in the 
how than the what of learning, and went back 
to school herself for training in psychology. She 
is now a school psychologist and social worker in 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


The last fading days of vacation, which 
we were jealously clutching onto, looked 
beswamped after a twelve-hour nor’easter. 
The gutters were overflowing; the boats 
had settled ominously; the lawns were in 
a caramel state. A sullen day like this gave 
me time to total up my intensive summer 
with teenagers, my own and their coterie 
of friends. Without exception, every day 
for two months our house rocked with 
young folk; their jargon, their songs, their 
dreams, their prejudices, and their drippy 
bathing suits were daily routine. 

All through the winter months I work 
in a large school system, attempting to ad- 
vise parents and teachers on adjustment 
problems of childhood. A summer like this 
one sends many of my theories home to 
roost. It offers me the chance—even forces 
me—to mingle subjectivity with objectivity. 
Many footnotes and qualifying clauses 
have seeped into my self-assuredness. 

First, the word “spoiled” comes under 
scrutiny, a word so long in the household 
language that it belongs to the folkways. 
And like folkways, it takes on a fuzzy and 
obsolete tinge, like “milk fever,” “salva- 
tion,” and “head cold.” It defines no speci- 
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fic condition, but a constellation of beha- 
vioral symptoms. One used to be a “spoiled 
eater” or a “spoiled sleeper” or a “spoiled 
traveller.”. What the word was attempting 
to describe was an inappropriate reaction 
not in keeping with the situation. The 
“spoiled eater” could not adjust appropri- 
ately to a menu not to his preconceived 
taste; the “spoiled sleeper” had to have per- 
cale sheets even though the moment pro- 
vided only a sleeping bag; the “spoiled 
traveller” demanded comforts and conven- 
ient schedules often not forthcoming. . . 
unrealistic demands in terms of the mo- 
ment ...a hanging on to solutions which 
are unfitting and inappropriate. 

Small wonder that most adolescents ap- 
pear spoiled. They react in terms of their 
current values, but these current values are 
constantly shifting because their concept of 
themselves is constantly shifting. So it is 
always difficult for an adult living in a more 
static world to know which piece of be- 
havior is “unrealistic” and which is direct- 
ly on the beam of the young person’s con- 
cept of himself at any given moment. 

If Jerry is petulant because he cannot 
have the car for his club picnic, is he 





“spoiled”? Or is he responding to his mo- 
mentary portrait of himself as the indispen- 
sable man in his group? If Pam will stand 
over a spattering skillet of fried chicken 
for her gang’s Saturday night record hop, 
yet refuse to wash a teacup after a neigh- 
bor’s visit, is she “spoiled” or is she act- 
ing in accord with her idea of her real re- 
sponsibilities? 


Are we unrealistic? 

Could it be, too, that many parents these 
days are “spoiled” in the sense of being un- 
realistic because they can’t accept growth 
symptoms which are as natural as rain? 
This is not to point another accusatory fin- 
ger at parents for part of the blame here is 
societal. In other cultures, this new growth 
is welcomed; the child is taken through 
initiatory rites and earns his place immed- 
iately in the adult world. No teenage prob- 
lem in Samoa! Or even in rural cultures, 
new heft in the eldest son has traditionally 
meant a new hand with the cows; no hold- 
ing back in these families. But we urban 
parents regard the growing up as a sort of 
intrusion. We gird ourselves against it; we 
worry about its consequences; we form 
committees, hold meetings (and even pub- 
lish magazines) in a way which amounts 
almost to terror. And all the while, this 
exotic brand of behavior is just the same 
old process with new symptoms and a new 
public awareness. 

Also, I wonder if, while we are pleased 
by the enterprise we see in our children 
we fear the over-reacting self-confidence 
which so easily — almost inevitably — goes 
with vigorous development? We cannot 
help being pleased at the adequacies we 
see growing in them, but what about the 
swagger that follows? When Tom gets the 
car started after we have tried for thirty 
minutes, we can certainly say, “Tom has a 
way with carburetors.” But can we stom- 
ach overhearing Tom boast the next eve- 
ning about his unfailing affinity with gaso- 
line engines? When I have trusted Carl to 
paint the kitchen, and his job is adequate, 
why is it so difficult to take his bumptious 


advice on the painting problems of the 
whole house? The many “I-told-you-so” 

and “That’s-what-I-said-all- -along” remarks 
are certainly excusable in a youngster who 
has proven himself, even partially; yet they 
are not easy to swallow for the adult who 
has, up to now, set the standards and 
known the answers. Who, then, of the two 
age groups is “spoiled”? Who is not facing 
reality? The manly cloak our children put 
on is exactly like many of the other gar- 
ments we supply for them—a little large all 
over, with room to grow—and a little ludi- 
crous. But they do grow into them, and in 
time even look quite handsome. 

Third, is it possible that we prize the 
remnant of childlike innocence which we 
see persisting, yet deplore its other face, 
the “lack of re sponsibility’ "? This summer, 
for example, I found myself cherishing the 
naive inquiries and artless conclusions of 
children who, in their peers’ evaluation, 
couldn't “get with it.” “What is foreign 
aid?” wondered the same thirteen-year-old 
who did not know how to hang a sheet on 
the clothesline. The question seemed ap- 
pealing; the laundry ignorance seemed ap- 
palling. “My uncle owns a PT boat,” boast- 
ed a fifteen- -year-old while he alone, of all 
the gang, helped me carry groceries from 
the car. The thoughtfulness made me think 
that here was a fine boy; and only later 
could I reconcile his fantasy and_ his 
thoughtfulness and realize that they were 
of the same fabric. Here was a boy asking 
for acceptance, and trying a variety of tech- 
niques to achieve it—how clumsy of me 
not to see the real needs in this lad. So fre- 
quently during these months, by consider- 
ing it a charm, I rewarded and perpetuated 
a childishness which adolescence struggles 
to put down, yet deplored the same quality 
in its less attractive aspects. 


We can't hove it both ways 

And fourth, while I marveled at the en- 
ergy and hardihood which the young folks 
showed, I really feared the consequences. 
Many a time I remarked indulgently that 
they could “eat anything” “swim across the 
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river, “dance all night.” I suppressed a 
grin when the end of an eight hour sailboat 
ride revealed that the menu for three strap- 
ping boys had been a pound of cookies and 
six soft drinks — their own idea of being 
well provisioned. I shrugged off, with a 
credit line to youth, their ability to stay out 
in the wicked sun for hours after I had 
been driven into the shade. Yet, excesses 
akin to those which I found so amusing 
seemed difficult to reconcile with “sensible” 
standards of my own. Why have they so 
little thought for the paint 
brushes I have provided—here is the second 
day I find them uncleaned! Why are they 
so forgetful of mealtimes when the "y know 
I have everything ready? Why, why? 

Who, I wonde ‘r, Was having cake and 
eating it, too? Who failed to accommodate 
the growth and extremes, the adequacies 
and bombast, the innocence and ignorance, 
the verve and nonchalance? Who conveni- 
ently appropriated the fine performance of 
youth with the reflection that “I-can-man- 
age-these; they-respond-to-me,” yet isolated 
their failures into Pi ackages labeled “he-is- 
immature’ or 
her”? 

Finally, | remembered that as my child’s 
Adoles- 
cence is a time of re-appraisal, but too of- 
ten we set the magnifying glass on the chil- 
dren only. 


expensive 


“someone-has-failed-with 
role in life is changing, so is mine. 


We peer, examine and probe. 
We must, as often, turn the light on our- 
selves—a much harder task. Now is the 
time to ask ourselves whether we are ex- 
erting our own powérs of change or stand- 
ing pat, clinging in spoiled self-indulgence 
to the comfortable pattern of our yester- 
days. 


The other side to it 

But there’s another side to it; we're 
spoiled not only when we don't see the 
teeners’ side of things; we are also spoiled 
when we see their side only. This summer 
brought that home to me, too. 

One hot August night, after a tension- 
filled day when I had been the “good moth- 
er” until the wings were fairly budding 
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from my shoulder blades, I fell into bed 
early, depressed and miserable over the 
conduct of the sassy, irresponsible kids. 
Lying there, I could hear their voices on 
the patio chatting with my husband. The 
bonhomie of the conversation was certainly 
unlike what the day had brought to me. 
Yet, this husband of mine was not one to 
submit to the gang. On the contrary, he 
was the one to set the rules, and execute 
them, I often thought, with a heavy hand. 

“Bill’s turn to scrape the dishes,” and 
even though it was Bill’s favorite TV hour, 
the dishes were scraped. 

“All tools back on the workbench.” 

“Muddy basement.” 
These were rules which he strictly en- 
forced. 


galoshes in the 


But oddly enough, these were the 
very areas where our family functioned 
most smoothly! 
introduced, 


A household edict, newly 
often aroused an indignant 
storm. Sometimes the harangue lasted sev- 
eral days; angry complaints about “how un- 
reasonable can you be?” and “what loony 
ideas!” were almost mutinous. 

But he is a methodical man, and having 
made his rules after methodical thought, 
he carries them out. The authority does not 
ebb and rise; it does not flare, then dim. It 
simply persists. He seems to sense that the 
youngsters need to vent their spleen while 
they modify their habits, and he faces this 
fact with an objective eye. But good sailor 
that he is, he keeps the tiller firmly on 
course oe never yaws about. 


The banter on the patio brought ques- 
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JAMES DUGAN 


UNDERSEA EXPLORER: THE STORY OF 
CAPTAIN COUSTEAU. With a special 
message to young people by Captain 
Cousteau. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs (many in full color) and dia- 
grams. The true story of the famous 
undersea explorer from his boyhood 
to the present day. Ages1l0up. $2.95 
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CHARLOTTE ZOLOTOW 
OVER AND OVER. Pictures by GARTH 
WILLIAMS. The wonderful story of a 
little girl who was never quite sure 
what holiday came next. 

Ages 4-6. 
Library edition 


ESTHER AVERILL 
JENNY GOES TO SEA. Pictures by the 
author. Jenny and family take a world 
cruise. “A new Jenny Linsky book is 
always a delight.’”—Horn Book. 

Ages 5-8. $2.50 
Library edition $3.00 


TOMI UNGERER 
THE MELLOPS GO DIVING FOR TREA- 
SURE. Pictures by the author. The 
cherished French pigs of The Mellops 
Go Flying in riotous new adventures. 
Ages 4-8. $2.00 
Library edition $2.75 


NATALIE SAVAGE 


CARLSON 
THE HAPPY ORPHELINE. Pictures by 
GARTH WILLIAMS. The story of twenty 
little French orphan girls who did not 
want to leave their happy orphanage. 
Ages 7-11. $2.95 


At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16¢N. Y. 
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tions to my mind: “How can they get so 
mad at him one hour and have so much 
fun with him the next? How is it that he 
can seem so rigid and uncompromising 
about little things and get their support 
on the big things?” 

That night I asked him. I 


got this simple 
reply, 


“I learned it from you! Your doc- 
trine of consistent limits—you know, the 
things you tell parents and teachers all 
winter long!” 

He reminded me of my long hours with 
the Simpson boy, a case I had worried 
over for two years. Inconsistent parents, 
rules made and then broken, a confused 
and confounded child. He recalled the 
Orville child, whose parents had to learn, 
through hours of counselling, how to mean 
what they said and not be terrified if their 
child had tantrums. He reviewed the 
speech outlines I had tried out on him 
before PTA meetings. 

He opposed vigorously my tolerance for 
“misbehavior” on the theory that a teen- 
agers self-concept is fluid. He claims no 
vast respect for shifting self-concepts; 
adults, he points out, find that theirs shift 
also. And a fine world it would be if we 
all behaved in terms of the moment. | 
conceive myself, he notes, as a person with 
sound teeth, but I still report to the den- 
tist periodically. He may still conceive 
himself as a gay and debonair fellow, 
but he manages to arrive on time at the 
office and perform his assignments. Cer- 
tainly, he admits, it is proper and wise to 
understand the conflicts which the young 
folks may be undergoing and the successive 
shifts they feel in their own roles, but this 
changes not one iota the realism of life nor 
its demands. The parent who fails to help 
a young person come to terms with these 
demands is the “spoiled” one. 

He had caught me with my winter hat 
off—indeed, with it stored away in moth- 
balls! How easy it had been all summer 
to listen and learn from the young folks, 
and how hard to remain the steady, di- 
recting force they needed. 

The appropriate path seems to be, as 
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always, the middle one—to hold the faith 
that we can respect and liberate the 
adolescent and, at the same time, control 
him. We are the adults and have passed 
this way before. His outbursts need not 
annihilate us, nor his excesses dismay us. 
Both are predictable but also controllable. 
Not that it’s easy. No one of us knows al- 
ways just where to understand and where 
to “crack down.” Many of us will lose 
heart for the task of mustering so much 
mental agility, unless we see it as part of 
our own unfinished growth, our own flex- 
ible response to life. 

Truly, this is no passive “hands-off” role 
for us. Parents do not watch young adult- 
hood develop as they watch a stage show, 
from front row seats, applauding or booing 
when they like. Growing up is a drama in 
which we, too, have parts to play, heavy 
parts. Some parents, like my husband, seem 
to learn their parts by rote; and others, like 
me, ad-lib as the scenes require. Whatever 
our technique, we are all part of the act. 





NEW CSAA REPRINTS 
for 


PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


New Approach to Work With 
Expectant Parent Groups 
By Aline B. Auerbach. 


from the American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health. 5c. 


Reprinted 


Use of the Small Discussion 
Group in Parent Education 


By Gertrude Goller. 


Reprinted from 
Social Work. 15c. 


Varieties of Purposes and 
Methods in Film Discussion 
Meetings 

By Aline B. Auerbach. Reprinted 
from Mental Hygiene. 15c. 


To order, send check or money order to 
CSAA’s Publications Department, 132 East 
74th Street, New York 21, New York. 














FALL 1957 
BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


THE CAT IN THE HAT 


By Dr. Seuss. No wonder this 
delightful fun-to-read book has 
taken the country by storm! 
Using only 220 different words 
—which a beginner can read him- 
self—it tells the hilarious story of 
a cat with a bagful of humor and 
tricks. Illustrations in 3 colors. 

$2.00 


HOW THE GRINCH 
STOLE CHRISTMAS 


and 
gentle whimsy combine to make this 
story of the terrible Grinch one of 
the most winning of the Dr. Seuss 
books. Two-color illustrations. Pic- 
ture-book age. $2.50 


By Dr. Seuss. High rome 


RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


FOUND: ONE 
ORANGE-BROWN HORSE 


By Patricia Lauber. A rib-tickling story 
about Carrots, a temperamental horse who 
had a special yen for flowers. Illustrated in 
two colors by LEONARD SHORTALL. Ages 7-9. 

$1.95 


THE SNAKE THAT 
WENT TO SCHOOL 


By Liz1an Moore. When Hank takes his 
pet snake to school, a mystery begins that 
will keep readers in suspense to the very 
end. Illustrated in two colors by Mary 
STEVENS. Ages 8-10. $2.50 


YOUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF SCIENCE 


By Mae and Ira FREEMAN. A fascinating 
beginning science book about the earth and 
sun, rocks, soil, heat, air and water, rain, 
snow, and clouds. Two-color illustrations by 
RENE ManrrTINn. Ages 7-9. $1.95 


PETER PAN 


Adapted by Josette FRANK. An ap- 
pealing abridgement of the famous 
story by Sir James M. Barrie. Full- 
color illustrations by MARjorIE Tor- 
REY. Ages 6-10. $2.95 


READ-ALOUD 
NURSERY TALES 


Retold by CaroLinE KRAMER. Six be- 
loved nursery tales make this a favor- 
ite book for the very young. Full-color 
illustrations by PHOEBE ERICKSON. 
Ages 4-7. $1.00 


THE BLACK STALLION 
MYSTERY 


By WALTER Fanr.ey. An irresistible 
combination—the Black Stallion plus 
a wonderful mystery—in this thrilling 
story of the search for the sire of the 
Black Stallion. Illustrated by Mau 
S1ncER. Ages 10-14. $2.00 


And be sure to keep in mind 
LANDMARK BOOKS 
Eight new U.S. Landmark Books 
Six new World Landmark Books 
Just published. $1.95 each 
and ALLABOUT BOOKS 
Five new Allabout Books by top-level 
scientists and science writers, delightfully 
explaining the wonders of science and nature. 
* Just published. $1.95 each 





Science says— 


The permissively reared person often finds it hard to settle on his 


objectives in adulthood 


The following comments are taken from a 
paper given by Dr. Dale B. Harris, Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Child Welfare at the 
University of Minnesota, at the Eleventh 
Annual Institute for Workers in Parent 
Education. This Institute is sponsored by 
the Child Study Association of America, 
and Dr. Harris has kindly given “Child 
Study” permission to reprint a portion of 
his speech which aroused especial interest 
among many in the audience. 


For some months several of us at the 
Institute of Child Welfare have been en- 
gaged in the fascinating task of following 
up 200 children we knew intimately as 
pupils in our preschool groups between 
1925 and about 1932, or as collaborators 
in our research studies during those years. 
These children are now young parents, 
average age about 30, average number of 
children 2.7. In our records there are quite 
detailed descriptions of the childhood, and 
of the family and training regimens, of these 
young people. We have extensive notes, 
observations, and ratings made by workers 
who observed in the home, in the nursery 
school, in the laboratory. We have the ac- 
counts of behavior and attitudes supplied 
by the previous generation of parents. 

Our follow-up studies are still in process, 
and our impressions are assuredly subject 
to revision when actual counts are made. 
But the impression is steadily gaining 
strength that children reared by extremely 
permissive methods, are, as adults, pretty 
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much at sea. You will recall that the late 
twenties and early thirties were a period 
of Watsonian infant scheduling, but they 
were also years when the * ‘child-centered” 
philosophies were expressed. Children were 
to weigh alternatives 2nd to make their 
own decisions. The requirement that they 
make such decisions was sometimes quite 
extensive. 

early 
thirties, who graduated from high school 
at 17, entered college but left to marry at 
19. By many criteria she is “well- -adjusted,” 

and enjoys her children, has a happy life 
with her husband, is proud of his achieve- 
ments, has a circle of friends, and likes her 
community contacts and pé articipation. Yet 
her interview was full of evidence of un- 
certainty and doubt. She says she has to 
force herself into things, and has to watch 


Here is a woman now in her 


lest projects never come to completion. 
This lack of focus extends to the other 
children of that family. “Poor papa,” she 
says, “he had four children and never a 
college graduate among them.” (Our rec- 
ords show IQ’s in excess of 130 for all of 
them.) Two brothers tried several majors, 
and still take college courses, even though 
are in their thirties. One is now 
very successful in an applied field because 
of a marked special talent, 


isn’t in it.” 


they too, 
“but his heart 


Is it possible that the kind of upbring- 
ing they received had something to do with 
this lack of focus? Papa was a respected 
college professor, with possibly a strong 





to explore in these books from 


There’s a whole world for boys ; and girls 


SNOW SLOPES 


By MARY WOLFE THOMPSON. I/lustrations by Frank Kramer. While she is running 
a skiers’ guest house in Vermont, Arleigh’s painful social adjustments are eased 
by a young man’s interest and understanding. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


RAWHIDE JOHNNY 


By NETA LOHNES FRAZIER. //lustrations by Larry Toschik. This is a true-to-fact 
story of courage in the face of obstacles in building a railroad for the opening of 
the Pacific Northwest in the 1870’s. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


CARIBOO TRAIL 


By CHRISTIE HARRIS, Jacket by Paul Soik. Amid dangers and hardships of crossing 
the Canadian Rockies in a wagon train in 1862, the unconquerable spirit of the 
Hawthorne family finally gets them through to the Cariboo gold fields. 


Ages 12-16. 
DAWN AT LEXINGTON 


By NORMA WOOD JAMES. I[lustrated by Nedda Walker, The American Revolution, 
its heroes, battles, and places — from Lexington to Yorktown — are brought 
vividly to life in this exciting story of a young man’s adventures. 


Ages 10-14. $3.00 
THERE’S ALWAYS FOREVER 


By GLADYS MALVERN. Decorations by Allan Thomas. A story of mystery and 
suspense involving the diverse personalities of a group traveling to the West 
in 1850. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


THE REBELLION OF RAN CHATHAM 


By TOM PERSON. Decorations by Avery Johnson. Ran Chatham learns that life in 
the woods of Big Swamp is not as romantic as he had hoped, and he returns to 
home and school a wiser boy. Ages 12-14. $2.75 


A WAY WITH BOYS 


By VIOLA ROWE. Decorations by Millard McGee. When teen-age Barbara discovers 
that boys like her, she also diseovers that it brings complications. Until she finds 
the right way with boys, Barbara has a merry but mixed-up time. 


Ages 12-16. $2.75 
MARNI 


By LOUISA HAMPTON RYDBERG. Decorations by Vera Bock. A girl groping toward 
maturity, faces the problems of life and experiences the joys and sorrows of 
young romance. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


THE BRIGHT HIGH FLYER 


By MARGARET JOYCE BAKER. Illustrated by Earle B. Winslow. Adventure, mystery, 
and excitement for three children and their dog, who investigate a haunted barn. 


Ages 8-12. $2.50 
GEORGE AND THE LONG RIFLE 


By MAXINE DRURY. Decorations by Harve Stein. A dangerous trip to Ohio with 
his older brother in 1819 helps a boy to learn to stand on his own feet. 
Ages 10-14. $2.50 
All books clothbound 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, 55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3 
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Dewey tinge to his thinking, and a great 
fondness for his children, but he never 
stood for anything. I quote again his 
daughter. “He never pressured me in any 
way. He believed everyone had a right to 
his own opinions. He helped us when we 
asked, but he never stopped me or any of 
us; he never said ‘I told you so’ when things 
went wrong. He never said “This is so; 
he always said “Well, in my opinion . . 

“Mother was real easy-going. She never 
said when we should come in at night, for 
example. Children nowadays could have a 
whee of a time with a mother like that!” 
And again: “We children must have had 
pretty strong consciences or were very 
lucky, for we never did anything real bad 
or got into serious trouble. But I wouldn't 
let my children do some of the things she 
let us do. It wasn’t that she was unaware 
or disinterested. I guess she knew how to 
raise children. I wish I knew how she did 
it; 

Such statements as these recur in this 
young woman’s reminiscences and are sub- 
stantially borne out by our contemporary 
record of the family scene. This is one 
example in a series of cases of a very easy- 
going, permissive childhood followed in 
adult life by a lack of vocational and per- 
sonal focus. These adults aren’t seriously 
unhappy, quarrelsome, difficult, or com- 
pletely unsuccessful. But we get an im- 
pressive picture of people who are drifting, 
not achieving up to their early promise, not 
markedly dissatisfied, yet neither contented 
with present achievement nor able to say 
wherein they find pride and satisfaction 
of attainment. 

On the other hand, we have numerous 
cases of people who speak firmly of areas 
in their life with which they are pleased 
or displeased. In describing their child- 
hood, they speak positively about the em- 
phasis on school tasks which they were 
expected to do well, on music lessons, or 
dad’s interest in his boy's sand-lot base- 
ball performance, or mother’s pride in her 
daughter's Girl Scout record. They speak 


of rules which were obeyed, and sometimes 
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resented; they speak of punishments which 
they usually regard as having been justi- 
fied, and praise and encouragement which 
they recall with satisfaction. Theirs was a 
focused life, one with polarities build into 
it; these people also seem well adjusted as 
young adults but with more drive and 
purpose in their activities now. They still 
observe polarities! 

Adult adjustment is often seen in terms 
of expressed happiness and satisfaction 
with one’s lot, plus a productive contribu- 
tion in a vocation or job appropriate to 
one’s abilities. If to this concept of adjust- 
ment we add such personality elements as 
“ego strength,” forcefulness, sense of direc- 
tion, sense of community obligation and 
loyalty to one’s social reference groups, 
then our data suggest that parents who 
declare their standards get somewhat bet- 
ter results with their children in the long 
run. 


Announcing A Timely New Book ...—— 


AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


By ELEANOR H. BERNERT 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Here is a careful study of census data as it 
relates to the Nation’s youth. Drawing on 
cases and statistical data from representative 
economic areas of the country, Dr. Bernert 
discusses such topics as: retarded school chil- 
dren, normal school progress effects of resi- 
dence in rural and urban areas, how variations 
in educational performance will affect the pop- 
ulation of the labor force, and childhood de- 
pendency. 

One of the CENSUS MONOGRAPH SERIES, 
sponsored by the Social Science Research 
Council and the Bureau of the Census. 


1957. 190 pages. $6.00 
Send for a 10-day ON-APPROVAL copy. 








Mail This Coupon 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. CS-127 


Please send me a copy of AMERICA’S CHILDREN 
to read and examine ON APPROVAL. Within 10 
days I will return the book and owe nothing, or 
will remit $6.00, plus postage. 


nae eerrate rete ie 


Address 


Zone... State 


) SAVE POSTAGE! Check here if you ENCLOSE 
payment, in which case we will pay postage. 
Same return privilege, of course. 





Book reviews 


Childhood and Adolescence: A Psychol- 
ogy of The Growing Person: 

By L. Joseph Stone and Joseph Church 
New York: Random House, 1957. $6.50. 


Although this title has perhaps a formal 
flavor, the book is not the usual academic 
type of textbook. It is a systematic study 
of children, but by devoting considerable 
space to the application of principles of 
child development, it also takes full note of 
the role of teachers, parents and prospec- 
tive parents. It is a book for practitioners 
who guide children as well as for students 
of child psychology, and for what the fore- 
word calls “intelligent laymen.” 

It discusses the development of person- 
ality from the early prenatal years through 
late adolescence, with an interesting chap- 
ter on the meaning of maturity near the 
close. The chapters are organized accord- 
ing to age levels: “Birth,” “Infant,” “Tod- 
dler,” “The Preschool Child,” and so on. In 
most cases each chapter brings together 
basic research and suggests its practical im- 
plications. 

The problem of individual differences re- 
ceives much attention and is very interest- 
ingly developed. In an early chapter on 
growth during infancy, the authors point 
out that “norms” are merely averages and 
nothing more, and give examples of the ex- 
tent of this variability. The reader is asked, 
therefore, to consider subsequent refer- 
ences to age-levels of achievement through- 
out the book as merely averages. This is a 
significant step in making the concept of 
individual differences a truly functional one 
instead of a mere verbalization,* but more 


examples of individual difterences through- 
out the book might have served further to 
reinforce this viewpoint. 

Though hereditary influences are well 
described, the interaction of the biological 
organism with its socio-psycho-cultural en- 
vironment is the concept which the authors 
seem most interested in developing. In the 
authors’ words, the organism has both “the 
ability to do and the ability to learn to do.” 

The authors offer an eclectic approach to 
the dynamics of behavior. Data are drawn 
from a variety of motivational studies and 
considerable attention is given to Freud 
and other psycho-analytical writers. 
Throughout, there is recognition of the 
feelings that stir in the human personality, 
but it is stressed that these desires can be 
“canalized”—that cultural influences have a 
bearing on the ways in which they may be 
satisfied. Thus, the concept of discipline 
that emerges is neither laissez-faire nor ar- 
bitrary authority, but guidance in construc- 
tive need-satisfaction. 

One example from many illustrates this 
concern not merely with “need-satisfaction” 
but also with the constructive or non-con- 
structive effects of various methods by 
which it may be effected. In a discussion 
of Kinsey’s data on how boys satisfy sexual 
desire, the following comment is made. 
“There is little doubt, from Kinsey's data, 
how boys tend to resolve this ambiguity. 
What Kinsey’s figures do not tell us, how- 
ever, is the amount of guilt and anxiety that 
this resolution costs, or even how much 
satisfaction it provides.” 

The discussion is clear and meaty, and 
will present no difficulties for the student 
or specialist in child psychology. Parents 
and teachers who have some background in 
the field will also find it helpful and will be 
interested in the extended discussions of 
the development of a “basic trust” at the 
infant level, of the behavior patterns of cry- 
ing and attention-getting, sibling rivalry, 
playing and working with others, to name 
but a few. The development of indepen- 
dence, sex education and the achievement 
of sexual maturity are also fully treated. 
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The chapter on disturbances in deve lop- 

ment and the guidance of exceptional chil- 
dren is also like ly to prove illuminating. 

RApH J. OJEMANN 

State University of lowa 


The Eldest Child 
By Edith G. Neisser 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. $3.50 


“Being the first-born child in the family 
is so strong a force in shaping personality 
that the position affects the course of an 
individual's entire life, 
worse.” 


tor better or for 
So begins a book that explores in 
breadth, and to some degree in depth, the 
significance of the eldest child to his 
parents, to his brothers and sisters, to so- 
ciety, but most of all to himself. 

The author looks at the whole experi- 
ence of being the eldest in its positive and 
negative aspects—at home and in school, 
from babyhood through adolescence, in 
large families and small. 


There is a fine 
chapter on the inevitable jealousy that 


comes with the birth of the second child 
and another on the eldest child who takes 
responsibility for younger ones. Through- 
out the book runs a current of human 
understanding as the author discusses the 
different problems and satisfactions experi- 
enced by girls and boys who are the eldest, 
the reality of living so closely with people 
not of your own choice, the rivalries and 
loyalties that are inseparable parts of 
healthy family living. There are constant 
practical suggestions to parents, teachers 
and leaders tor helping the eldest take his 
place in the family and in other groups, 
now and later, with a sense of confidence. 

Mrs. Neisser dips into unconscious ma- 
terial in one or two of her examples of 
how relationships may be affected by hid- 
den causes. But she is careful to say that 
parents should not feel a responsibility to 
analyze their child on this level, and that 
this job can safely be left to specialists. 
What she does do in this area is to clarify 
the turning point where professional help 
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may be needed and to tell in general where 
such help may be found. 

There is a useful index and some in- 
teresting bibliographies featuring the eld- 
est for both adult and childhood reading. 
The only flaw is that in two spots where 
the subject is of a practical nature the 
author leaves you a bit up in the air with 
references to her previous book, Brothers 
and Sisters. But this is indeed a small draw- 
back. The book ends with an interesting 
chapter on special situations—adopted chil- 
dren, stepchildren, one-parent families and 
death of a child. 

PENELOPE PINSON 
for the Book Review Committee 


The Complete Book of Children’s Play 
By Ruth E. Hartley, and 

Robert M. Goldenson 

New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1957; $5.00 


A complete book of children’s play could 
be a source of horror to the would-be 
complete parent who sees himself em- 
barked on a never-ending round of finger 
painting, paste mixing and puppet con- 
structing, all in the name of today’s highly- 
Fortunately, this 
book recognizes that there are limits to the 
supply of space, time, energy and money 
in even -the most child-centered house- 
holds. 


to the play needs of children but they 


praised “togethe smness. 


The authors devote their attention 


seem always to remember that in every 
household where a busy child is at play 
at least one busy parent is at work. 
Particularly valuable to these parents is 
the authors’ insight into the special mean- 
ing and value of different kinds of play to 
different children at different ages. The 
fears, worries and aggressions that spill 
out when a child paints or models with 
clay needn't and shouldn't be analyzed by 
a parent, but it’s certainly helpful for him 
to know that painting and clay modeling 
may provide valuable and necessary out- 
lets for such feelings. By the same token, 
parents who understand the value a_ pet 





may have for a child aren't likely to grudge 
the time they give to the pet’s care. Al- 
most all parents want to provide the right 
sort of activities for their children at the 
time when they will most enjoy them, and 
this book is an excellent guide for the 
purpose. ’ 

On the practical side, the book offers 
many good suggestions for playthings to 
buy or make at home, advice on how to 
provide maximum play space in small 
quarters, instructions for building play 
equipment, lists of good books and records 
and sources of information on hobbies for 
older children. It considers, as well, the 
difficulties of keeping children happily oc- 


New books about 
parenthood 
and family life 


Selected by the CSAA Book Review Committee, 
Mary W. Colley, Acting Chairman 


Books for parents 

THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 
By D. E. M. Gardner. Philosophical Library, 
1957. 118 pp. $2.75. This is an informal, un- 
pretentious discussion of children in nursery 
school by an English author who obviously 
knows children of this age and their needs on 
all levels. The author's aim is to give helpful 
advice to young teachers, but parents can learn 
much of what nursery school can mean to their 
children, what a good school should offer, and 
something about the interrelationship of home 
and school. 

THE ELDEST CHILD. By Edith G. Neisser. 
Harper & Bros., 1957. 174 pp. $3.50. The spe- 
cial position of the eldest child—how it affects 
his relationships at home, at scheol and in later 
life, and especially how it colors his attitude 
toward others and toward himself—are sym- 
pathetically treated in this new book by the 
author of Brothers and Sisters. Throughout, the 
author suggests how parents may gauge the 
healthy development of eldest children and how 
to recognize trouble signe. 

IF YOU LIVE WITH LITTLE CHILDREN. By 


cupied when they are sick in bed or con- 
fined on plane or train. 

For the purpose of organizing all this 
information, the book groups children into 
age categories—one’s, two's, three’s and so 
on. At times these groupings seem rigid 
and stereotyped (are all four-year-olds 
“boasting, grandiose, chafing at  restric- 
tions”? ) but some such division is obviously 
necessary and this one offers advantages 
as well as disadvantages. The reader must 
simply bear in mind as he consults the 
book that a child is his own individual 
self as well as a “two,” a “three” or a 
“four.” ANN P. ELIASBERG 
for the Book Review Committee 


Carolyn Kauffman and Patricia Farrell. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1957. 145 pp. $3.50. Here is 
a practical little book for parents of pre- 
schoolers. It is packed with activities that help 
to make life happier for the children and there- 
fore easier for the adults—finger plays for the 
bored baby, games to reduce the struggle of 
dressing the toddler, rainy day fun, homemade 
gifts and decorations, ways of getting a child 
to take medicine, and so forth. The ideas are 
collected from many people and vary some- 
what in their value, but most of them are well 
worth a try in any household that contains a 
balky, imaginative, energetic preschool child. 


Books for those who work with families and 

children 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. By 
Arthur T. Jersild. Macmillan, 1957. 
$5.00. A stimulating and judicious translation 


438 pp. 


of modern psychological research and insight 
into the growth process and living relationships 
of adolescence. Structured as a text, but clear 
in its meaning to anyone interested in its theme, 
this book wil contribute to a better understand- 
ing of what growing up really involves. Stressed 
throughout is the author’s belief that since there 
is a great deal of the adolescent in all of us, 
we can use our own life as a laboratory for 
studying the adolescent as a fellow human. 


Books on special subjects 

EPILEPSY—Grand Mal, Petit Mal, Convulsions. 
By Letitia Fairfield. Philosophical Library, 1957. 
159 pp. $4.75. For those in charge of job place- 
ment, teachers, nurses and social workers, this 
book is an excellent, clearly written summary 
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of what is known about epilepsy in all its forms, 
The author is an experienced English physician, 
but even though the subject is discussed within 
the framework of the English community, it still 
has value to all through its intelligent approach, 
which is at once objective, sympathetic, and 
above all, immensely hopeful. 

IF YOU ADOPT A CHILD. By Helen and Carl 
Voss. Henry Holt, 1957, 368 pp. $4.95. Based 
not only on their experience as parents of 12 
adopted children but on their wide study of 
idoption today, these authors offer much as- 
sistance to couples who are considering this 
step. They discuss agency procedures and re- 
quirements, stressing the present trend to 

“match a child to the strengths in a home” rather 

than just “matching a child to a home.” This 

book may inspire couples to consider adopting 
the so-called hard-to-place child (of mixed 
races or religions, an older child, or one handi- 
capped) as these authors have. The varieties 
of emotional and social parent-child relation- 
ships are discussed and there is a comprehen- 
sive listing of every adoption agency in the 

United States and Canada for Catholic, Prot- 

estant and Jewish families, together with in- 

formation on laws and procedures. 


PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC, Religious and 
Social Interaction in an Industrial Community. 
By Kenneth W. Underwood. Beacon Press, 1957. 
484 pp. $6.00. A thorough and intensive—but 
well-written and readable—survey of the rela- 
tions between Catholics and Protestants in a 
New England industrial city, where the Cath- 
olics have recently become a majority. The 
author’s background in sociology as well as in 
religion shows in his awareness of the cul- 
tural factors which are involved. It is an ex- 
cellent contribution to a better understanding 
of one of the sensitive areas in American so- 
ciety which has rarely been explored, as well 
as a fascinating study of urban culture. 

WHERE TO GO FOR HELP. By Wayne E. 
Oates. Westminster Press, 1957. 118 pp. $2.00. 
A Protestant minister gives church members 
some good suggestions about the kind of help 
they can get with family problems from their 
pastor, doctor, lawyer, teacher or a_ social 
worker. Covers a variety of relationship prob- 
lems and some which are due to specific health 
handicaps. Although the book is addressed to 
families, it will be of greatest use to those who 
work with families. 


This selective booklist is compiled by CSAA’s Book Review 
Committee as part of its continuous evaluation of books for 
parents and workers in the child care field. Cutty Stupy’s 
policy, however, is to keep the advertising columns open to 
responsible publishers whether or not titles advertised appear 
on the Association's lists. 
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CSAA reports — 


Training for religious educators 


CSAA’s first program in a_ three-year pilot 
project in training religious educators for leader- 
ship of parent discussion groups is currently being 
conducted at its New York headquarters. 

Sponsored by the Protestant Council of the 
City of New York, and made possible by a grant 
from the Grant Foundation, the program reflects 
the increasingly vital role of religious leaders in 
the parent education field and growing recog- 
nition of the need to set high leadership standards. 
Participants include ministers, directors of religious 
education and other workers representing con- 
gregations of differing denominations from diverse 
settings in the greater New York area. 

The training program, conducted by CSAA’s 
Department of Parent Group Education, Aline B 
Auerbach, Director, will draw upon a distinguished 
guest faculty of leaders in child development, 
psychology, psychiatry, and cultural anthropology : 
Barbara Biber, Joseph Bram, William Kessen, 
Barbara M. Korsch, M.D., Marianne Kris, M.D., 
Peter B. Neubauer, M.D., Martin H. Stein, M.D. 
Field work in group practice will form a key part 
of the training, each participant conducting, under 
CSAA supervision, parent groups in his own com- 
munity setting. Weekly theoretical sessions, cov- 
ering child development concepts from the view- 
point of parental concerns and leadership tech- 
niques, weekly group seminars, and observation 
of CSAA-conducted parent groups are also in- 
cluded in the fall schedule. 


New board members 


Three new members of the Association’s Board 
of Directors were elected at the Annual Members’ 
Meeting in June. They are Elinor Fosdick Downs, 
M.D., Mrs. Manuel Stapen, and Mrs. Nathaniel 
T. Winthrop. Dr. Downs, formerly a practicing 
pediatrician in Bronxville, New York, and pedia- 
trician to the Bronxville Public Schools, serves on 
the staff of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion. She is the daughter of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick and the mother of two children. Mrs. 
Stapen, wife of a practicing psychoanalyst and 
psychiatrist and mother of two children, has long 
been active in the field of children’s emotional 
health. She is currently hard at work coordinating 
CSAA’s volunteer program. Mrs. Winthrop, wife 
of CSAA’s treasurer, Nathaniel T. Winthrop, has 
served as a member of CSAA’s Benefit Committee, 
as well as its Personnel Committee, to which she 
brings her valuable previous experience as Indus- 
trial Relations Counselor for the Western Electric 





Company and Personnel Director for the Home 
Life Insurance Company. 


Staff tidings & travels 


Betore CSAA had time to give its new Director, 
Alfred D. Buchmueller, a proper welcome, he was 
called to Camp Waldemar in Hunt, Texas, to 
represent the Association as chairman of a seminar 
on Parent-Child Relationships—one of ten simul- 
taneous workshops held at the 12th Annual In- 
stitute of the Texas Institute on Children and 
Youth, Inc. Held from September 7-13, the In- 
stitute was attended by more than 200 professional 
persons—social workers, public health nurses, pro- 
bation officers, juvenile court judges and officers 
in the juvenile departments of police forces. 


Aline B. Auerbach, Director of CSAA’s Parent 
Group Department, recently addressed the open- 
ing session of the 23rd Annual New York State 
Conference for Parent Education Leaders on 
“What Do Leaders Need to Know About Parents’ 
Concerns?” She also recently participated in two 
workshops given by the School of Nursing, Rutgers 
University, in Newark, New Jersey, discussing 
“New Approaches to Expectant Parent Groups: 
Some Concepts of Group Education.” 


“The Children and Dad’s Responsibility” and 
“The Art of Discipline” were the topics of two 
recent television appearances by CSAA staff mem- 
bers. Alfred D. Buchmueller, Director, and Aline 
B. Auerbach of the Parent Group Department, 
discussed these subjects on “Problems of Every- 
day Living,” a series of half-hour broadcasts of- 
fered by the Metropolitan Educational Television 
Association on Channel 11, Station WPIX in New 
York. 


On November 20th, Gertrude Goller, Associate 
Director of the Parent Group Department, spoke 
on “The Nurse’s Role in Parent Education at the 
Annua! Meeting of the Interdivisional Council of 
Maternal and Child Health. 


Children’s book exhibit 


Throughout the month of December, the Chil- 
dren’s Book Committee will hold its annual 
exhibit of the books featured in “Books of the 
Year for Children” (see pp. 38-58) at Associa- 
tion Headquarters. During November the exhibit 
was shown at the Ethical Culture School, where 
Mrs. Nora Kramer, of the Committee, discussed 


the books with parents, Josette Frank, CSAA 
Staff Associate on Children’s Books and Mass 
Media, recently addressed parents at The Bentley 
School, where the exhibit was also shown. 


Important new project 


An important new CSAA pilot project, repre- 
senting a major step in outreach of the Associa- 
tion’s program, will be launched in Dallas, Texas, 
this February. 
Bureau, the 


Sponsored by the Children’s 
Texas State Department of Health 
and Texas Woman’s University, an experimental 
three-week training institute on the leadership of 
discussion groups for expectant parents will be 
conducted by CSAA staff members for a selected 
group of nurses from five states: Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and New Mexico. The proj- 
ect will involve subsequent field visits, as well as 
a follow-up institute later in 1958. 

The program has been developed in close as- 
sociation with Mrs. Eleanor Hawley, Regional 
Nursing Consultant of the Children’s Bureau. It 
is being worked out with the help of a committee 
representing the sponsors and other interested 
groups. Local obstetricians, pediatricians and psy- 
chiatrists are also assisting in the project, which 
will be held on the Dallas Campus of Texas 
Woman’s University and Parkland Memorial 
Hospital. 
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Helping your child 


By Anna W. M. Wolf 


to understand death 


The following is taken from the introduction to a pamphlet to be 


published January third by the Child Study Association. It suggests 


the thoughtful and thorough research on which Mrs. Wolf bases her 


practical answers to specific questions in the body of the pamphlet, 
and the inclusive viewpoint which will make the whole a useful and 
sustaining resource for all parents, whatever their philosophy or 


religious belief. 


\\) hat can we say to our children about 


death? 

It is natural to be dismayed when they 
question us about it. They catch us una- 
wares and we stumble, finding no ready 
or satisfactory answer. The child’s very 
If we offer 
religious or philosophic explanations, we 
may find that he plies us with demands for 
the physical details—and lots of them! So 


directness comes as a shock. 


we tend to draw back, fearing that aware- 
ness of death and decay must threaten the 
child’s security, as indeed it threatens ours. 
Wont he worry about it, we ask ourselves? 
Shouldn't we leave him in ignorance as 
long as possible, or at least find some pala- 
table fiction to soothe him “until he’s old- 
er’? Contrariwise, too, we may find our- 
selves unexpectedly disturbed if he does 
not question us, accepting quite matter-of- 
factly the death of a loved pet or even a 
person. Are children really so callous, we 
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ask, or do they merely appear so? 
Uncertainty in our relations with chil- 
dren almost always reflects our own fumb- 
ling. Every one of us is struggling with the 
fact of death—and no wonder. We know 
that we must, sooner or later, come to 
terms with this reality. Though there have 
been men and women in all walks of life 
and in every age whose fortitude held firm 
in the face of death, yet for the human race 
it remains a profound concern and one for 
which his diverse answers and defensive 
maneuvers have not been wholly sufficient. 
By postponing acceptance of the inevita- 
bility of death for our children, we suc- 
ceed for the moment in postponing it for 
ourselves as well. So, instead of true an- 
swers, we tend to offer our children half- 
truths, hastily concocted, hoping that the 
child will drop the subject and let us off. 
“People don't die till they're very old,” we 
may say, thus pushing the possibility of 





death so far into the future that it seems 
scarcely to exist. 

Pushing death away is made delusively 
easy for us in this 20th-century world. Un- 
less one is a doctor, a minister, a nurse, or 
a soldier at the fighting front, one may live 
to middle age and beyond, without ever 
having watched at the bedside of the dying 

- looked on the face of the dead. The 
pr of a loved friend may be hardly 
more than a disappearance. Phy sicians and 
nurses have played their part. “Arrange- 
ments” have been made, kindly, imperson- 
ally. We attend services which m: ry be 
vaguely soothing or alien and remote, as 
the case may be. Even when it is the death 
of our nearest and dearest, the last hours 
may be largely attended by others, while 
we hover agonized and helpless on the 
sidelines. Friends are still kind, it is true; 
they help us to talk and to weep when, in 
an agony of upheaval, we still cannot ac- 
cept what has happened. But sometimes 
we find ourselves unable to weep or to 


share what we feel with others. Confused 


by the disorder of our feelings or by a kind 
of numbness, we may withdraw into lonely) 
emptiness. 


“I don't understand,” we say, 
feeling curiously shut off and deprived. 
Until recently, when dying, to so great 
an extent, has been taken out of the home, 
death was more familiar. Children, from 
their earliest years, were aware of it, both 
as physical fact and as intimate personal 
experience. They watched day after day, 
perhaps, while Grandfather lay dying in 
their midst, stretched on the sofa: and the "y 
gathered around with others, when the end 
finally came. Or they were called to clus- 
ter about the small body of the infant 
brother or sister, dead of diphtheria or 
“summer complaint.” They saw him “laid 
out” by the loving hands of parents and 
watched as the coffin was lowered into the 
earth. They saw their parents’ tears and 
sensed their loneliness. 
thing 


Death was some- 
because it happened all 
around, children came to know it gradu- 
ally, in their own time and way. 

This has changed: the efficient and hu- 


usual: 


mane care of the sick in modern hospitals 
and the services of funeral parlors inevit- 
ably tend to depersonalize death. It has 
changed also with the spectacular reduction 
of infant and childhood mortality—with im- 
munization, with the miracles of surgery, 
antiseptics, antibiotics and a host of other 
medical discoveries. Children and young 
And though 
there are still diseases of the very young 


adults die but rarely now. 


against which we are helpless, in the main, 
parents today can assume that their chil- 
dren will live to grow up. 

All this is good; we would not wish to 
turn back the clock. But it leaves us un- 
prepared for children’s questioning. And, 
as we grow older and look back, as some of 
us do, on a life lived without this primary 
contact, we may have a vague sense of 
something lost: a feeling that, in being ex- 
cluded from knowing death fully and di- 
rectly, we are also deprived of our full 
share in life. For death is in the very fabric 
of life — inexorable and as certain as ever; 
each one of us must one day meet it and 
must make our peace with it. And is it not 
true that how well we accomplish this will 
have much to do with whether our children 
shrink from this knowledge, as from some- 
thing unmentionable and frightening, or 
whether they learn from the beginning, to 
see death as part of the whole life cycle — 
natural and, in spite of the pain, bearable? 

And so, it is hoped, that the questions 
and discussion which follows may serve, in 
the first place, as suggestions to parents in 
answering a child w ho is without experi- 
ence of death, and who questions them 
about what it means; and, secondly to help 
them understand the behavior and needs of 
the child in whose life death has actually 
entered and must be faced. Inevitably this 
raises the problem of how we ourselves, 
while living with the bitter reality of grief, 
may yet find stre sngth to bear loss, to sus- 
tain loneliness, to face forward with cour- 
age, and finally to regain zest for living. 
Gradually, as parents find some answers 
for themselves, their strength will be com- 
municated to their children. 





Books of the year for children 


Selected by the Children's Book Committee of the Child Study Association 


Flora S, Straus, Chairman 


This list has been prepared to help parents and others choose from 
among the more than a thousand new books for children published during 
1957. It is available in pamphlet form from CSAA for 25c a copy. 

The titles have been selected after careful reading and discussion in 
weekly meetings throughout the year by a Committee of thirty parents, 
teachers, librarians, writers and others working with children’s books. 

Selections are made, not on a basis of literary merit alone, but to meet 
the varied interests and reading abilities of many boys and girls. Because 
the list is designed to include something for every reader—and for non- 
readers, too—it is necessarily long. For convenience in selection, titles are 
grouped by ages—from preschool to high school years—but many books 
have a far wider appeal than this arrangement can indicate. Parents are 
therefore urged to scan the whole list with their particular child in mind. 
Books of outstanding quality are starred (*). An effort has been made 
to include inexpensive books which offer good value. 

All of the volumes listed become part of a permanent collection, ac- 
cumulated by the Committee through several decades, at the Association’s 


headquarters, 132 East 74th Street, New York City. 


Collections 

*Let’s Read a Story. Selected by Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg. Illus. by Virginia Parsons, Garden 
City. $2.95. Modern stories and verse in a 
skillful and varied selection. To read aloud and 
for early readers. (4-7) 

Peddler’s Pack. By May Justus. Illus. by Jean 
Tamburine. Holt. $2.75. Nonsense rhymes, songs 
and amusing stories from the Great Smoky 
Mountains. (7-9) i 

*America, America, America. Selected by Ken- 
neth Seeman Giniger. Illus. by Leonard Everett 
Fisher. Watts. $2.95. Documents, poems and 
stories that convey the magnificent sweep of 
the American dream from the Pilgrims’ com- 
ing to today’s Four Freedoms. (11 up) 

I Couldn't Help Laughing. Selected by Ogden 
Nash. Lippincott. $3.50. A variety of comical 
pieces by well-known modern humorists, from 
Tarkington to Wodehouse. (13 up) 

Red Man, White Man. Compiled by Alice I. 
Hazeltine. Lothrop. $3.50. An excellent collec- 
tion of facts and legends about the American 
Indian drawn from outstanding authorities. 
(13 up) 

*Girls, Girls, Girls. Selected by Helen Ferris. 
Watts. $3. Perceptive, understanding _ stories 
about the problems confronting young girls. A 
fine collection by a discriminating anthologist. 


(13 up) 


Poetry 


A Pocketful of ‘Poems. By Marie Louise Allen. 
Illus. by Sheila Greenwald. Harper. $2. Delight- 
ful rhymes that capture the marvels of a little 
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child’s world. (under 5) 

*Poems to Grow On. Compiled by Jean McKee 
Thompson. Illus, by Gobin Stair. Beacon. $3.50. 
A distinguished collection, full of beauty, won- 
der and fun. (5-8) 

*A Child’s Garden of Verses. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Illus. by Gyo Fujikawa. Grosset & 
Dunlap. $2.95. These immortal poems of child- 
hood, illustrated with rare delicacy, in a beauti- 
fully designed book. (5-8) 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Selected and illus. by Eloise Wilkin. 
Simon & Schuster. 25c. The best known of these 
childhood classics pleasantly illustrated in an 
inexpensive little book. (5-8) 

*Favorite Poems Old and New. Compiled by 
Helen Ferris. Illus. by Leonard Weisgard. 
Doubleday. $4.75. Poems for every child and 
every taste, invitingly arranged in a large col- 
lection that ranges high, wide — and handsome. 
For the family bookshelf. (6-10) 

Poems, Written and illus. by Rachel Field. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. A loving evocation of childhood’s 
joys in nature and the wonders of life in selec- 
tions from the author's previous collections. 
(8-12 ) 

A Little Laughter. Compiled by Katherine Love. 
Illus. by Walter H. Lorraine. Crowell. $2.50. 
Rollicking verses selected from the works of 
well-known writers. A jolly collection, (Not as 
young as it looks—9 up) ; 

Story Poems New and Old. Edited by William 
Coie. Illus. by Walter Buehr. World, $3.50. 
A varied and ample collection of ballads and 
rhymes for any mood, (12 up) 





NEW DOUBLEDAY Se. BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


FAVORITE POEMS 
OLD AND NEW 


Selected by Helen Ferris; illustrated by 
Leonard Weisgard. A famous children’s book 
editor and a prize-winning artist have cre- 
ated an outstanding collection from great 
poets of the past and present. 624 pages, over 
700 poems, a handsome gift volume the whole 
family will enjoy. $4.75 


THE FRIENDLY BEAR 


Written and illustrated by Robert Bright. A 
little boy visits Grampa so that he can hear 
a story, but only the Friendly Bear, looking 
very much like Grampa, is there. Ages 2 to 6 

$2.00 


PRAYING MANTIS 


Harriet E. Huntington. All about the in- 
triguing creature that’s more like a pet than 
an insect, in the simple text and wonderful 
photographs that characterize the author's 
“Let’s Go” books. Ages 6 to 9 $2.00 


RUSTY’S SPACE 
SHIP 


Evelyn Sibley Lampman; illustrated by Ber- 
nard Krigstein. Rusty and Susan had fun 
building their space ship, and even more fun 
when they found a flying saucer and a mes- 
senger from another planet. Ages 8 to 12 


SMUGGLERS OF __ 
SANDY BAY 


Ruth L. Holberg; illustrated by Kurt Werth. 
During the British blockade of New England 
in 1812, red-headed Cindy discovers a secret 
tunnel in her own house. A lively adventure! 
Ages 8 to 12 $2.75 


SWORD OF THE 
WINDS 


Nancy Faulkner; illustrated by C. Walter 
Hodges. How Davey, a Cornish shepherd boy, 
finds King Arthur’s sword and helps save 
England from the Armada with the help of 
Merlin the magician. Ages 8 to 12 $2.95 


MOUNTAIN 
COURAGE 


Quail Hawkins; illustrated by Hubert Buel. 
How a boy, lost in the mountains, conquered 
panic, cold, hunger, and loneliness—a_ grip- 
ping story. Ages 12 to 16 $2.50 


SHIPWRECK 


Howard Pease. One of America’s finest story 
tellers writes an adventure-packed tale of a 
boy whose search for his father takes him 
through a typhoon shipwreck to an island of 
headhunters in the Pacific. Ages 12 to 16 
$2.95 


THE LONELY DOLL 


Dare Wright: photographs by the author. An 
enchanting photo and text story of an utterly 
delightful doll who had no one to play with 
until two lovable toy bears came to stay at 
her house. Ages 2 to 6 $2.50 


DUST IN THE 
GOLD SACK 


Helen Markley Miller; illustrated by Dorothy 
Bayley Morse. Running food stores in remote 
gold mining towns, Melvena and her brother 
Tom encounter bandits, Indians, wild shoot- 
ings, and blizzards. Ages 12 to 16 $2.95 


OUTCAST: 
Stallion of Hawaii 


Harlan Thompson. By helping a crippled 
palomino back on its feet, young Bart makes 
a lasting place for himself on a huge Hawai- 
ian cattle ranch. Ages 12 to 16 $2.75 


Send for complete catalog — FREE 
At all booksellers DOUBLEDAY Garden City, New York 





*Untune the Sky: Poems of Music and the Dance. 
Compiled by Helen Plotz. [llus. by Claire 


Leighton. Crowell. $3.50. The music of the 
universe sounds through this discriminating col- 
lection of serious and light-hearted poems, A 
distinguished book, beautifully illustrated, for 
the mature reader, (13 up) , 


Christmas 


Christmas Miniature. By Pearl S. Buck. Illus. by 
Anna Marie Magagna. Day. $2.75. A little boy 
rescues a mouse on Christmas eve in a joyous 
story of kindness and love. (5-7) 

The Miracle Dish. By Opal Wheeler. Illus. by 
Floyd I. Webb. Dutton. $2.50. How the miracle 
of Christmas came to life for a little girl a 
generation ago in a small Wisconsin town. (6-9) 

*The Year Without a Santa Claus. By Phyllis 
McGinley. Illus. by Kurt Werth. Lippincott. $3. 
Santa is too tired for his annual trip, but kind- 
ness and co-operation come to his rescue. Rol- 
licking verse and a wealth of pictures. (5-10) 

°How the Grinch Stole Christmas! Written and 
illus. by Dr. Seuss, Random. $2.50. The zany 
pictures and merry rhyming of the incomparable 
Doctor convey a much-needed Christmas moral, 
without preachment. (6-10) 


For the youngest: under five 

*Around the Year. Written and illus. by Tasha 
Tudor. Oxford. $3. Winsome pictures, accom- 
pany rhymed couplets about the months with 
their special activities and holidays, in a truly 
exquisite book. 

°Not a Little Monkey. By Charlotte Zoletow. 
Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop. $2.50. The 
attention-getting activities of a little girl make 
a gently humorous picture story in bright colors. 

My Baby Brother. By Patsy Scarry. Illus. by 
Eloise Wilkin. Simon & Schuster. 25c. A little 
girl “mothers” her baby brother in a most win- 
some inexpensive picture book. F 

The Birthday Party. By Ruth Krauss. Illus. by 
Maurice Sendak. Harper. $1.50. Unique pic- 
tures and brief text lovingly convey a little boy’s 
feeling about his own first party. 

*Over in the Meadow. By John Langstaff. Illus. 
by Feodor Rojankovsky. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 
The old nursery counting rhyme beautifully 
illumined in superb pictures, 

Little Rabbit the High Jumper. By Miriam Schlein. 
Illus. by Theresa Sherman. Scott. $2.25. Mother 
rabbit tells her little one a story about a rabbit 
strangely like himself — a warm and _ tender 
picture book. 

*Little Bear. By Elee Holmelund Minarik. Illus. 
by Maurice Sendak. Harper. $2.50. Happy ad- 
venture of a baby bear and his mother, enhanced 
by imaginative pictures. (Excellent for the be- 
ginning reader too. ) 

Night Cat. By Irma Simonton Black. Illus. by 
Paul Galdone. Holiday. $2.25. Cat adventures 
while the family sleeps. Outstanding pictures. 

*Over and Over. By Charlotte Zolotow. Illus. by 
Garth Williams. Harper. $2.75. Beautiful intro- 
duction to the holidays and special days in the 
procession of the year, with joyous illustrations. 
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My Slippers are Red, Written and illus. by Char- 
lotte Steiner. Knopf. $2.75. A pleasant way to 
learn the colors in a rhyme-arid-picture syn- 
thesis. 

Big Red Bus. By Ethel Kessler. Illus. by Leonard 
Kessler. Doubleday. $2. Bright pictures and 
simple text combined into an entertaining every“ 
day story for very young listeners. 

Who's There? Open the Door! Written and illus. 
by Bruno Munari. Translated by Maria Cimino. 
World. $2. Gay, colorful pictures, each opening 
up the next surprise. 

Counting Rhymes. By June Pierce. Illus. by Vir- 
ginia Parsons. Wonder Books. 25c. 

10 Rabbits. By Miriam Clark Potter. Illus. by 
Rachel Taft Dixon. Wonder Books. 25c. 
Counting is fun in these two inexpensive pic- 
ture books. 

Read-Aloud Nursery Tales. By Caroline Kramer. 
Illus. by Phoebe Erickson. Random. $1. Familiar 
nursery tales and rhymes — The Three Bears, 
Gingerbread Boy and others — well selected in 
a large book with refreshing illustrations. 


Ages five, six and seven 


*Harold’s Trip to the Sky. Written and illus. by 
Crockett Johnson, Harper. $1.50. This resource- 
ful little boy with the purple crayon again draws 
himself into a fantasy world and safely out 
again. 

°The Cat in the Hat. Written and illus. by Dr. 
Seuss. Random. $2. The answer to a parent’s 
prayer: a unique blend of Dr. Seuss’ soaring 
fantasy and matchless illustrations with an easy- 
to-read vocabulary. Johnny can and will read 
this. 

The Happy Lion Roars. By Louise Fatio. Illus. 
by Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey. $2. Once more 
our friendly lion affords us jolly entertainment 
Ww ith his most unlionlike adventures, enhanced 
by hilarious pictures. 

*Babar and the Professor. Written and illus. by 
Laurent de Brunhoff. Translated by Merle Haas. 
Random, $3.95. The adventures of this beloved 
elephant, his family and friends, continue full 
of glorious happenings and wonderful, detailed 
pictures, 

*Curious George Gets a Medal. Written and illus. 
by H. A. Rey. Houghton Mifflin. $3.25. That 
well-loved, mischievous monkey again piles 
troubles on troubles but redeems himself in a 
hilarious, thrilling feat appropriate to this geo- 
physical year. 

Joji and the Dragon. By Betty Jean Lifton. Tus. 
by Eiichi Mitsui. Morrow. $2.50. Picture-tale 
of a disposessed scarecrow rescued by his good 
friends, the crows. Effective black and white 
illustrations. 

Dear Garbage Man. By Gene Zion. Tlus. by Mar- 
garet Bloy Graham. Harper. $2. How the new 
garbage collector redistributed everybody's dis- 
carded trash makes a merry tale with hilarious 
pictures, 

Miss Flora McFlimsey and the Little Red School- 
house. Written and illus. by Mariana. Lothrop. 
$1.50. When her young mistress decides her 
little doll must go to school, our Miss Flora 
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MY SEVERAL 
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Child Study Association Abridged for Younger Readers 
of America in By PEARL S. BUCK. “The story of this 


p well-known author’s life in China pro- 

CHILD STUDY magazine vides rich details about that country’s 
history and people. A welcome abridg - 
ment for young people.” Ages 12 up. 
$3.00 


MYSTERIES 
CHRISTMAS OF THE SEA 


MINIATURE By ROBERT peta CROIX. “Eerie 


stories of derelict ships that roam the 
By PEARL S. BUCK seas.” All ages. $3.50 


Illustrated by A Mari 
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By IRVING ADLER. I/lustrated by Ruth 
Adler. ““A book of mathematical prob- 
lems and puzzlers.” Ages 11 up. . $2.95 
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ye What Children Read 
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tated ~~ of titles.” $3.95 
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Books for 


First | 


Readers 


AE, 5 ETN OT TRE NET IL ETRE VIS SUERTE 0 
... and those who need "easy reading" 


WHERE DID TUFFY HIDE? 

By Isabel and Frederick Eberstadt 
Pictures in 3 colors on almost every page by Leonard 
Weisgard. A puppy hides, then reappears on alter- 
nating pages in this colorful fun book for the look-at 
age. Ages 4-7. $2.50 

TARO'S FESTIVAL DAY 
By Sanae Kawaguchi 
Pictures by the author. Japanese boys play together 
in ways in which any American boy would like to 
join. “A good picture book.”—Parents’ League Bul- 
letin of New York. Ages 4-8. $2.50 
CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 
By Mary Frances Blaisdell 
47 line and 2 color drawings by Anne Marie Jauss. 
A story book that has helped two generations to 
learn to read, now in a new edition with gay illus- 
trations. Ages 5-8. $2.50 
‘BASKETBALL SPARKPLUG 
By Matt Christopher 
12 line drawings by Ken Wagner. A top-notch story 
of midget basketball by the author of The Lucky 
Baseball Bat and Baseball Pals. Ages 7-9. $2.75 
A BROTHER THE SIZE OF ME 
By Helen Doss 
22 wash drawings by Robert Patterson. The author 
of The Family Nobody Wanted tells about Donny, 
their first adopted child, who yearned for a brother 
“just the right size of me.” Ages 7-11. $2.75 
DONNY 
By Adele De Leeuw 
Illustrated by Meg Wohlberg. “A best seller from 
the start,” says The Horn Book. Donny had few 
friends until he opened a home for stray animals. 
Ages 7-9. $3.00 
JIM, THE CAT 
By Jean Poindexter Colby 
Pictures by Marie C. Nichols. Jim is drawing cat- 
lovers like a magnet. “Even reluctant readers will 
not put this book down.” — Margaret Sherwood 
Libby, N. Y. Herald-Tribune. Ages 7-9. $2.50 
WATCHWORDS OF LIBERTY 
By Robert Lawson 
Revised Edition. 52 drawings by the author. With 
a new final page and introduction amended as of 
today. Ages 9 up. $3.50 
LITTLE, BROWN& COMPANY, BOSTON 6 
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achieves a quick education, in another endeat 
ing little book. 

*Cheerful. Written and illus. by Palmer Brown. 
Harper. $1.50. Engaging tiny book about a 
church mouse who finds his way through many 
adventures to his ancestral woodland home. 

Anatole and the Cat. By Eve Titus. Illus. by 
Paul Galdone. Whittlesey. $2.25. This gloriously 
Gallic mouse again shows his mettle in victory 
over a cat. Joyous pictures. 

Kevin. Written and illus. by Mary Chalmers. 
Harper. $1.50. Delightfully unlikely story of a 
flower-loving rabbit and his adventures in the 
big city. 

The Easter Bunny That Overslept. By Priscilla 
and Otto Friedrich. Illus. by Adrienne Adams. 
Lothrop. $2.50. Drowsy bunny learns his lesson 
in a happily illustrated Easter story. 

The Outside Cat. By Jane Thayer. Illus. by 
Feodor Rojankovsky. Morrow. $2.95. Deserving 
Samuel finally achieves a home in a completely 
satisfying cat story with beautifully detailed 
pictures. 

A Puppy Named Gih,. By Sara Machetanz. Illus. 
by Fred Machetanz. Scribner. 32.75. Soft pic- 
tures reflect a feeling of the Northland in an 
appealing story of sled dogs. 

*The Cow Who Fell in the Canal. By Phyllis 
Krasilovsky. Illus. by Peter Spier. Doubleday. 
$2.75. A venturesome cow gets to town for a 
hilarious interlude in a humorously illustrated 
picture story. 

Fly High, Fly Low. Written and illus. by Don 
Freeman. Viking. $3. Lovely pictures follow the 
adventures of a pigeon in foggy San Francisco. 

Johnny Littlejohn. Written and illus. by Edith 
Thacher Hurd and Clement Hurd. Lothrop. 
$1.75. A small would-be cowboy routs the bad 
men and wins his cowboy boots, in a rip- 
roaring comic tale with pictures to match. 

Bucking Horse. Written and illus. by Hetty Bur- 
lingame Beatty. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. Lively 
and satisfying story of a wild horse who knew 
just when to buck. Spirited drawings. 

*Pantalom. Written and illus. by Bettina. Harper. 
$2.50. A boy and his dog have hilarious ad- 
ventures in a little Italian town. Joyous pictures. 

Madeline and the Bad Hat. Written and illus. by 
Ludwig Bemelmans. Viking. $3.50. The boy 
next door is first villain then hero to the little 
girls who live in “that old house in Paris.” 
Brilliant pictures. 

I Wish, I Wish. Written and illus. by Lis] Weil. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. The old-world city 
of Florence and a small girl’s secret wishes in 
an inviting picture storybook, 

Ching-Ting and the Ducks. By Marjorie G. Fri- 
bourg. Illus. by Arthur Marokvia, Sterling. 
$2.50. A resourceful small boy on the island 
of Formosa wins the right to tend his father’s 
ducks. 

®*Taro’s Festival Day. Written and illus. by Sanae 
Kawaguchi. Little, Brown. $2.50. Informative 
and interesting visit with a boy in Japan, at 
home, at school, hunting dragonflies and flying 
kites. Beautiful Japanese pictures. 

*Just the Right Size. Written and illus. by Robin 





and Billie King. Dutton, $2.25. This small boy’s 
mite-sized view of the world will be mighty 
comforting to other little fellows in a tall- 
growing family. 

The Late Spring. By Jean Fritz. Illus. by Erik 
Blegvad. Coward-McCann. $2.50. A feeling ot 
the changing seasons is in this convincing little 
story of how the sleepy robin almost kept the 
spring from coming. 

City Springtime. By Helen Kay. Illus. by Barbara 
Cooney. Hastings. $2.75, Spring wakes up many 
things in the streets and parks of the city — as 
a little country boy discovers. Pictures full of 
spring, too. 

*Wake Up, City! By Alvin Tresselt. Illus. by 
Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop. $2.50. The sounds, 
sights and smells of early morning in a big 
city, effectively pictured. 

Wonders of Nature. By Jane Werner Watson. 
Illus. by Eloise Wilkin. Simon & Schuster. 25c. 

How to Tell Time. By Jane Werner Watson. Illus. 
By Eleanor Dart. Simon & Schuster. 25c. 
Informative and entertaining picture books, 
good titles in this inexpensive series. 

Ages seven, eight and nine 


*Time of Wonder. Written and illus. by Robert 
McCloskey. Viking. $3.50. All the breath-taking 
beauty and wonder of sea, sky and weather on 
the Maine coast in poetic prose and luminous 
full-color pictures. 

The Picture-Skin Story. Written and _ illus. by 
Alex W. Bealer III. Holiday. $2.75. Indian 
story-telling pictures, authentic in spirit, with 
brief text, tell a simple hunting story. 

fun and magic 

*Tim All Alone. Written and illus. by Edward 
Ardizzone. Oxford. $2.75, That redoubtable 
small boy, Tim, is again the hero of a wondrous 
tale of adventure on sea and land, enhanced by 
this artist-author’s inimitable drawings. 

Peter Pan. By J. M. Barrie. Edited by Josette 
Frank. Illus. by Marjorie Torrey. Random. $2.95. 
This immortal fairy tale thoughtfully abridged 
for younger readers in a large book with gay, 
childlike pictures. 

The Little Knight. By Elizabeth Johnson. Illus. 
by Ronni Solbert. Little, Brown. $2.75. An 
intriguing reverse twist in a humorous fairy 
tale about an unconventional princess and her 
equally non-conformist prince. 

The Wild Little House. By Eilis Dillon. Illus. 
by V. H. Drummond. Criterion. $2.75. A rest- 
less little house brings adventure to its family 
in a gem of a tale enchantingly told and 
illustrated. 

Abner’s Cabin. By Alf Evers. Illus. by Leonard 
Weisgard. Watts. $2.95. Superb pictures and 
brief text trace the metamorphosis over the 
years of a little log cabin. 

The Leprechaun of Bayou Luce. Written and 
illus. by Joan Balfour Payne. Hastings. $2.75. 
Whimsical fantasy involving a level-headed boy 
and a leprechaun transplanted to Louisiana. 

Space Cat Meets Mars. By Ruthven Todd. Illus. 
by Paul Galdone. Scribner. $2.25. A jolly space 
trip from a cat’s point of view. 


Untune the 
Sky 


Poems of Music and the Dance 


compiled by HELEN PLOTZ 


illustrated with wood engravings by 


CLARE LEIGHTON 


A magnificent collection of verse, com- 
piled with discrimination, for the pleasure 
not only of the poetry lover but of the 
music lover, too. The selections range 


from Euripides, Pindar, Shakespeare, 


Herrick and Wordsworth to Stephen 
Spender, Wallace Stevens, and Marianna 


Moore. 


$3.50 





Also compiled by Helen Plotz 
Imagination’s 


Other Place 


Poems of 

Science and 

Mathematics 

“This book may well be an introduction 

to poetry for the science-minded boy or 

girl, and for the poetry lover it will provide 

enjoyment and new insights into human 

life and the universe as science sees them.” 
—Saturday Review 


$3.50 





at all bookstores 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


Established 1834 New York 16 





girls and boys 

*When We Were Little. By Emma Walter Man- 
deville, Mable Mandeville Pyne and Jennifer 
Pyne Oliver. Illus. by Mable Pyne. Hastings. 
$3.50. Sparkling vignettes of everyday life as 
remembered by three generations from the late 
80's to the 1930's, enhanced by enchanting 
illustrations. 

Judy's Surprising Day. By Sally Scott. Illus. by 
Beth Krush. Harcourt, Brace. $2.25, Very real 
little-girl adventure in a story full of fine family 
feeling. Excellent illustrations. ; 

Little O. By Edith Unnerstad. Illus. by Louis 
Slobodkin. Macmillan. $2.50. Further adven- 
tures of the ebullient family of “The Saucepan 
Journey,” centered now on the comical doings 
of its youngest daughter. 

The Runaway. By Dorothy Clewes. Illus. by 
Sophia. Coward-McCann. $2.50, Penny’s run- 
ning away to her old home is interrupted by 
an urgent errand in this delightful mystery. 

The Little Clown. By Ella Monckton. Illus. by 
Clifford Webb. Warne. $1.25. How a small boy 
in a circus family finds a surprising way to do 
a real “turn” in the show. Lively illustrations. 

Running Fox, the Eagle Hunter. By Terry Shan- 
non. Illus. by Charles Paysant. Whitman. $2.75. 
A Hopi Indian boy finds the ancient steps to 
the eagle’s nest. Beautiful illustrations open 
the world of the desert. 

A Bell for Ringelblume. Written and illus. by 
Rosalie K. Fry. Dutton. $2.50. Lively, imagi- 
native children surmount the language barrier 
in an appealing story set in the picturesque 
Austrian Tirol. ; 

The Happy Orpheline. By Natalie Savage Carl- 
son. Illus. by Garth Williams. Harper. $2.95. 
How twenty little French; orphans circumvent 
adoption so they can stay together in a tale 
spiced with French wit. 

Taco: The Snoring Burro. By Helen H. Graham 
in collaboration with Barbara A. Huff. Itlus. 
by Helen Borten. Abelard-Schuman. $2.50. A 
brave little Mexican boy ‘and _ his sleepy burro 
in a satisfying tale. 

A Brother the Size of Me. By Helen Doss. Illus. 
by Robert Patterson. Little, Brown. $2.75. The 
oldest boy in the famous Doss family of twelve 
adopted children longs for a “brother” his own 
age and has his dearest wish fulfilled. 


easy-to-read 

The Snake That Went to School. By Lilian Moore. 
Illus. by Mary Stevens. Random. $2.50. When 
Hank brings his pet snake to the science room 
he starts a sequence of events, funny, and a bit 
touching, too. 

The Favorite Place. By Irmengarde Eberle. Illus. 
by Susan Perl. Watts. $2.50. Peter and _ his 
friends regain their favorite play-spot behind 
the vacant house next door when they make 
friends with the new tenant and her pets. 

Straps the Cat. By Claudia Lewis. Illus. by 
Cornelis Ruhtenberg. Scott. $2.50. The life of 
an unusual pet, told in a collection of episodes 
in realistic, childlike style. 

Jenny Goes to Sea. Written and illus. by Esther 
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Averill, Harper. $2.50. This appealing cat and 
her feline friends now go on a round-the-world 
sea frolic. 

The Journey of Ching Lai. Written and illus. by 
Eleanor Frances Lattimore. Morrow. $2.50. A 
little boy in old China takes an unexpected trip 
to the seashore on a runaway donkey. 

Old Charlie. By Clyde Robert Bulla. Illus. by 
Paul Galdone. Crowell. $2.50. Beginning read- 
ers will enjoy this appealing story of two boys 
whose enterprise and devotion rescue an old 
horse. 

Time for Gym. By Jerrold Beim. Illus. by Louis 
Darling. Morrow. $2.25. A boy who is used to 
being “top-dog” gradually becomes one of the 
team. 


mostly about animals 

*Mouse House. By Rumer Godden. Illus. by 
Adrienne Adams. Viking. $2.75. How a pretend 
house became a real house for a family of mice. 
Irresistible pictures, 

Ding Dong Bell. Written and illus. by Berta and 
Elmer Hader. Macmillan. $2.50. A homeless cat 
befriended by kindly children brings luck to his 
adopted family in a gentle tale. 

Coral Island. Written and illus. by Nicolas. 
Doubleday. $2.75. Preposterous picture-tale of 
a South Sea Island boy, his wishful thinking, 
and his triumph over the big bad shark. Artist’s 
characteristic illustrations. 

*Tough Enough’s Pony. Written and illus. by 
Ruth and Latrobe Carroll. Oxford. $2.75. A 
starved and sick pony is adopted by a spunky 
dog and his human family. Fine i!lustrations. 

Fury. By Kathleen Irwin. Illus. by Mel Crawford. 
Simon & Schuster. 25c. A boy and his horse 
learn to trust each other and win a race to- 
gether. (One of the few books for this age at 
this price. ) 

Hortense, the Cow for a Queen. By Natalie Sav- 
age Carlson. Illus by Nicolas. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.75. Robust humor sparks the picturesque 
adventures of a sea-going cow. 

Old Bet. By Anne Colver. Illus. by Tony Palazzo. 
Knopf. $3. Adventures of the first elephant to 
arrive in America with her young master, vividly 
recreated in a lavishly illustrated picture-story. 

*The 397th White Elephant. By René Guillot. 
Illus. by Moyra Leatham. Criterion. $2.75. East- 
ern legend of a consecrated elephant and_ his 
ivory miniature that bring happiness to a little 
King. A beautiful book with an unobtrusive 
moral. 


Ages nine, ten, eleven and twelve 


fun and fantasy 

*Bedknob and Broomstick. By Mary Norton. 
Illus. by Eric Blegvad. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 
Two of this author’s inimitable fantasies, now 
reissued in one volume, to provide a different 
feast for young readers of The Borrowers. Won- 
derful illustrations. 

©The Good American Witch. Written and illus. 
by Peggy Bacon. Watts. $2.95. First catch your 
witch, then you will have your heart’s desire. 
An inimitable book with delectable pictures. 





Hello, Mrs, Piggle-Wiggle. By Betty MacDonald. 
Illus. by Hilary Knight. Lippincott. $2.50. Chil- 
dren will delight in this strange lady’s “cure-all,” 
while parents might wish it were that easy! 

Carbonet, the King of the Cats. By Barbara 
Sleigh. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. A boy, a girl and 
a witch’s well-worn broom have exciting adven- 
tures in their efforts to break a spell binding 
Carbonel. 

Magic by the Lake. By Edward Eager. Illus. by 
N. M. Bodecker. Harcourt, Brace. $2.95. Pure 
fun for the reader as the charmed children 
of Halt Magic continue their fantastic ad- 
ventures, 

°Gone-Away Lake. By Elizabeth Enright. Illus. 
by Beth and Joe Krush. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 
The summer adventure every child might want 
beautifully unfolded by a favorite writer. 

A Likely Story. By Mary Lavin. Illus. by Nora 
S. Unwin. Macmillan. $2.50. A modern Irish 
fairy tale in which a quite ordinary boy out- 
wits the leprechauns. 

The Garden under the Sea. By George Selden. 
Illus. by Garry MacKenzie, Viking. $2.75. Some 
enterprising and entertaining sea creatures have 
a wonderful summer on and under the Long 
Island shore. 

Freddy and the Flying Saucer Plans. By Walter 
R. Brooks. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Knopf. $3. 
Spies and jail and secret plans impede our old 
friend Freddy the Pig, but not for long and all 
is well, as usual 


The Mysterious Machine. Written and illus. by 





Glen Dines. Macmillan. $2.75. A mysterious 
machine makes laughter the world’s most im- 
portant commodity in this humorous science- 
fiction involving two very real boys. 

Star Girl. By Henry Winterfeld. Illus. by Fritz 
Wegner. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. The adven- 
tures and misadventures of a space-child and 
her human friends in a refreshing approach to 
science-fiction. 


girls and boys 

The Surprise of Their Lives. By Hazel Wilson. 
Illus. by Robert Henneberger. Little, Brown. $3. 
Portland, Maine, in 1910 is the scene of this 
story of a lively girl and boy and their un- 
expected great adventure. 

Houseboat Girl. Written and illus. by Lois Lenski. 
Lippincott. $3. Warm family feeling and a rich 
picture of the adventures that living on a river 
brings. 

Offshore Summer. By Anna Rose Wright. Illus. by 
Ursula Koering. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. In and 
out of hot and cold water with a pair of young 
sailors and their friends. 

Truly Elizabeth. By Edna S. Weiss. Ulus. by Beth 
Krush. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. A spirited young 
girl finds excitement and trouble in her change 
trom farm to city living. 

*Blue Mystery. By Margot Benary-Isbert. Illus. 
by Enrico Arno. Harcourt, Brace. $2.95. A 
little girl and her Great Dane solve a mystery 
involving the fascinating world of horticulture 
in a tradition-filled German town. 





At all bookstores 





Recommended by Child Study Association 


mam HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. upp 


HOLT BOOKS 
as full of delight as 


PEDDLER'S PACK 
sy MAY JUSTUS. 


Tamburine. All ages. 


Illustrated by Jean 


$2.75 
TERRAPIN'S 


POT OF SENSE 
sy HAROLD COURLANDER. 
Illustrated by Elton Fax. Ages 10 
up. $3.00 


WASHINGTON IRVING: 
His Life 
By CATHERINE O. PEARE. Illus- 
strated by Margaret Ayer. Ages 9- 
EZ. $2.25 
TO BUILD A LAND 
By SALLY WATSON. 


by Lili Cassel. All ages. 


Illustrated 
$3.50 
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*Wee Joseph. By William MacKellar. Illus. by 
Ezra Jack Keats, Whittlesey. $2.50. Faith and 
love work a miracle for a boy and a mongrel 
dog who need each other. 

Tee Vee Humphrey. By John Lewellen. Illus, by 
Kurt Werth. Knopf. $2.50. A bouncy boy gets 
himself on T.V. after a_ series of amusing 
mishaps. 

Boy on the Sheep Trail. By Priscilla Garden. Illus. 
by Kurt Werth. Nelson. $2.75. Exciting story 
of a young boy whose rescue of a little black 
lamb makes him a hero and a true shepherd. 
Inviting paging and illustrations. 

Target Island. By Bruce Carter. Illus. by Charles 
W. Walker. Harper. $2.50. Rousing adventure 
of three gifted English children who run away, 
are wrecked on a strange island, and solve the 
island’s mystery. 

Punkin Summer. By John Burress. Illus. by Roberta 
Moynihan. Vanguard. $3. A likeable ten-year- 
old boy, his family and a new friend have an 
exciting and unforgetable summer. 

Longbow Island. By Iris Vinton. Illus. by Laszlo 
Matulay. Dodd, Mead. $3. A boys’ club digging 
for prehistoric relics, averts trouble in lively 
adventures on an island in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Boy and the River. By Henri Bosco. Trans- 
lated by Gerard Hopkins. Illus. by Lynton 
Lamb, Pantheon. $2.75. The forest and the 
river and a runaway boy in a strange and 
fascinating story for bookish youngsters. 

Teto’s Triumph. By Claire Huchet Bishop. Illus. 
by Claude Ponsot. Viking. $2.50. Touching 
story af poverty, human comradeship and sur- 
vival among the post-war homeless in Paris. 

*Chuchu: The Boy with the Good Name. By 
Eula Mark Phillips. Illus. by Howard Simon. 
Follett. $2.95. The sturdy helpfulness of a 
young Mexican boy on a difficult journey evokes 
the sympathy and kindness of the people on 
his way. A beautiful and distinguished book. 

Children of Light. By Katherine Wigmore Eyre. 
Illus. by Arthur Marokvia. Lippincott. $2.75. 
Discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls by a Bedouin 
orphan boy brings him to an understanding of 
the Essenes, and an identification with their 
spiritual concepts. 

easy-to-read 

Ginnie and the Mystery House. By Catherine 
Woolley. Illus. by Ursula Koering. Morrow. 
$2.75. Another in this beloved series — this time 
Ginnie and her friends help resolve a puzzle — 
on the next block. 

Eddie Makes Music. Written and illus. by Carolyn 
Haywood. Morrow. $2.95. The mirth-provoking 
Eddie becomes a musical hero for the school 
orchestra in another of this well-loved series. 

Ozzie and the 19th of April. By Elaine Macmann. 
Illus. by Leonard Shortall. Putnam. $2.50. Fun 
and excitement on Bunker Hill Day in a lively 
story with a few choice bits of Americana. 

Henry and the Paper Route. By Beverly Cleary. 
Illus. by Louis Darling. Morrow. $2.75. Our 
young friend now enters the world of com- 
merce, overcoming a number of obstacles in a 
series of rib-tickling episodes. 


times past and famous people 

The Cave of Spears. By Lester Del Rey. Illus. 
by Frank Nicholas. Knopf. $2.75. Adventure 
and struggle in a story of warring tribes of 
cave men in the new Stone Age. 

Two Swords for a Princess. By Robert James 
Green. Lothrop. $3. A spirited tale in which 
two roving Vikings set out to rescue an Irish 
princess held as, a slave. 

The Lost Dragon of Wessex. By Gwendolyn 
Bowers. Illus. by Charles Geer. Oxtord. $3. 
Young Wulf’s adventurous discovery of King 
Arthur's treasure leads to the happy fulfillment 
of Merlin’s prophecy. 

O’po of the Omaha. By Pearl Haley Patrick. Illus. 
by Dan Jacobson. Caxton. $3.50. The ease, 
delight and contemplative aspects of Indian life 
come through in this fine book about an Omaha 
boy before the white man came. 

The Black Tower. By E. K. Seth-Smith. Van- 
guard. $3. Two boys in an exciting historical 
novel of 15th-century England. 

Sword of the Winds. By Nancy Faulkner. Illus. 
by C. Walter Hodges. Doubleday. $2.95. A boy 
in Elizabethan England, dreaming of King 
Arthur’s knights, finds the sword Excalibur on 
midsummer’s eve. 

Glass House at Jamestown. By Lavinia Dobler. 
Illus. by John Jordan. Dodd, Mead. $3. A 
young boy's adventures in the Virginia colony 
at Jamestown during his apprenticeship in our 
first glass works. 

Flaming Arrows. By William O. Steele. Illus. by 
Paul Galdone. Harcourt, Brace, $2.75. A pioneer 
boy in the Tennessee mountains learns that 
many kinds of courage are needed and proves 
his own in this tense and moving story. 

A Lantern in the Window. By Aileen Fisher. 
Illus. by Harper Johnson. Nelson. $2.75. A boy’s 
exciting, dangerous part in the underground 
railroad in Ohio in the 1850's. 

We-Were-There Books, Grosset. 31.95 each. 

We Were There at Pearl Hanbor. By Felix 
Sutton. Illus. by Frank Vaughn. 

We Were There with Jean Lafitte at New 

Orleans. By Iris Vinton. Illus. by Robert 
Glaubke. 
Outstanding titles in a series which enlivens 
historic events by showing them through the 
eyes of a family who participated, blending 
fact and fiction. 

Landmark Books. Random. $1.50 each. 
Ferdinand Magellan: Master Mariner. By Sey- 
mour Gates Pond. Illus. by Jack Coggins. 
Catherine the Great. By Katherine Scherman. 

Illus. by Pranas Lape. 

George Washington: Frontier Colonel. By Ster- 
ling North. Illus. by Lee Ames. 

The Doctors Who Conquered Yellow Fever. By 
Ralph Nading Hill. Illus. by R. M. Powers. 

Buffalo Bill's Great Wild West Show. By 
Walter Havighurst. Illus. by John C. Won- 
setler. 

The Story of the Secret Service. By Ferdinand 
Kuhn. Illus. by Mal Singer and photographs. 
Important titles from this outstanding series 
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of historical stories, 
and absorbing. 

Vision Books. Farrar. $1.95 each. 

St. Augustine and His Search for Faith. By 
Milton Lomask. Illus. by Johannes Troyer. 

St. Thomas More of London. By Elizabeth Ince. 
Illus. by Lili Reéthi. 

Saint Joan: The Girl Soldier. By Louis de 
Wohl. Illus. by Harry Barton, ; 
Three inspiring biographies written trom a 
Catholic point of view. 

Lone Hunter and the Cheyennes. By Donald 
Worcester. Illus. by Harper Johnson, Oxtord. 
32.75. Two Indian boys escape from their 
Cheyenne captors and struggle home in an ex- 
citing story. 

Wolf Brother. By Jim Kjelgaard. Holiday. $2.75. 
Absorbing tale of Apache Indian raids — and 
you are on the side of the Indians all the way. 

Armed with Courage. By May McNeer and Lynd 
Ward. Abingdon. $2.50, Vivid biographies ot 
famous leaders whose dedicated service to 
humanity has opened new vistas in religious, 
social and scientific areas. 

Juan Ponce de Leén. By Nina Brown Baker. Illus. 
by Robert Doremus. Knopf. $2.50. The “twenty 
years after” of the Columbus explorations in the 
New World with this well-known hero, 

Powhatan and Captain Smith. By Olga W. Hall- 
Quest. Illus. by Douglas Gorsline. Ariel. $2.75. 
Sharp contrasts in a well-written account of the 
wily Indian chief and the enterprising English 
soldier, 

*Benjamin Franklin. By Clara Ingram Judson. 
Illus. by Robert Frankenberg. Follett. $3.50. 
The special moment and the special man in a 
brillant biography, inspiring and human. 

Washington Irving, His Life. By Catherine O. 
Peare. Illus. by Margaret Ayer. Holt. $2.25. This 
delighttully informative biography of Washing- 
ton Irving will lead the young reader on to 
the pleasures of Rip Van Winkle and Ichabod. 

*America’s Abraham Lincoln. By May McNeer. 
Illus. by Lynd Ward. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 
A truly beautiful biography of the Great Eman- 
cipator, perceptive a discerning, with text 
and illustrations superbly integrated. 

The Story of Winston Churchill. By Alida Sims 
Malkus. Illus. by H. B. Vestal. Grosset & Dun- 
lap. $1.95. Variety of experience and courage 
in face of defeats provide inspiration in this 
life story of a great man. 

The Man Who Was Chosen: The Story of Pope 
Pius XII. By Elise Lavelle. Illus. with photo- 
graphs. Whittlesey. $2.75. Simple picture of a 
fine, noble and truly religious man. 

Madame Curie. By Eileen Bigland. Illus. by Lili 
Cassel. Criterion. $3. A well-written biography 
of this highly unusual woman. 

Louisa. By Pamela Brown. Crowell. $2.75. A 
warmly human portrait of the young author, 
Louisa May Alcott, and of the New England 
background that shaped her life. 

The Sal Maglie Story. By Milton J. Shapiro. 
Messner. $2.95. Life of one of baseball’s fine 
pitchers whose successful comeback has added 
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well-written, readable 


a colorful page to the history of the game. 


horses, dogs and other animals 

Silver Chief, Dog of the North. Adapted and 
abridged from Jack O’Brien’s story by Oscar 
Weigle. Illus. by Carl and Mary Hauge. Wonder 
Books. 25c. Simplified version of an exciting dog 
classic, welcome at this price. 

Little Hawk and the Free Horses. By Glenn Balch. 
Illus. by Ezra Jack Keats. Crowell. $2.75. A 
desire for a horse is the focal point in this 
incident-packed story of Plains Indians long ago. 

His Kingdom for a Horse. By Wyatt Blassingame. 
Illus. by Sergei Korolkoff. Watts, $2.95. Stories 
of famous horses and the heroes who rode 
them, sometimes to change history. 

*Midnight: Champion Bucking Horse. Written 
and illus. by Sam Savitt. Dutton. $2.50. Mag- 
nificent biography of a bucking horse, chron- 
icled in the salty, sparse language of the rodeo, 
enhanced by superb illustrations, 

Mister Jim. By Rutherford G. Montgomery. Illus. 
by Paul Galdone. World. $2.75. Authentic story 
of a grizzly and his human friends and enemies. 


folklore and legends 

*The Elephants of Sargabal. By René Guillot. Illus. 
by Felix Hoffmann. Criterion, $3.25. Adventur- 
ous mystery tale, richly woven about a legend- 
ary hero of India. 

°*Indian Tales of the Desert People. Written and 
illus. by William D. Hayes. McKay. $3. How the 
primitive Indians of Arizona explained the 
phenomena of earth, sky, and the Great _— 
Text and illustrations beautifully integrated. 

The Witches’, Ride and Other Tales from Costa 
Rica. Written and illus. by Lupe de Osma. 
Morrow. $3, Folk and fairy tales of the Old 
World transplanted and given a Caribbean fla- 
vor. Invitingly printed and illustrated. 

The Hat-Shaking Dance and Other Tales from the 
Gold Coast. By Harold Courlander. Illus. by 
Enrico Arno. Harcourt, Brace. $2.95. 

Terrapin’s Pot of Sense. By Harold Courlander 

Illus. by Elton Fax. Holt. $2.75. 
Two books of fables and folk tales of animals 
and people, the first from Africa, the other from 
the southern United States, in refreshing, hu- 
morous tellings. 

Noodlehead Stories from Around the World. By 
M. Jagendorf. Vanguard, $3. Folk tales and droll 
stories of simpletons, boobies, and wise fools — 
to make us feel superior. 

Daniel Boone’s Echo. By William O. Steele. Illus. 
by Nicolas. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. Rollicking 
tall tale in which Daniel Boone helps a timid 
young friend see there’s nothing to be scared 
of. Especially for reading aloud. 

Mike Fink. By James Cloyd Bowman. Illus. by 
Leonard Everett Fisher. Little, Brown. $3. 
Rough and tumble Mississippi River myths and 
legends of the days before steamboats. 

Tall Tales from the High Hills. By Ellis Credle. 
Illus. by Richard Bennett. Nelson. $2.75. Ro- 
bust humor and gross exaggeration are the re- 
warding ingredients of these tongue-in-cheek 
stories from the Great Smokies. 





Ages thirteen and over 

biography 

*Tom Paine: Freedom’s Apostle. By Leo Gurko. 
Illus. by Fritz Kredel. Crowell. $2.75. Exhilar- 
ating, skillfully written account of this provoc- 
ative figure and his effect on American history. 

Antoine Lavoisier. By Sarah R. Riedman. Nelson. 
$2.75. The varied and valuable achievements of 
this scientist and statesman, before and during 
the French Revolution. 

The Penicillin Man: The Story of Alexander Flem- 
ing. By John Rowland. Roy. $2.75. Fascinating 
story of a quiet, modest man and his painstak- 
ing work which led to the famous “miracle 
drug.” 

*The Edge of April: A Biography of John Bur- 
roughs. By Hildegarde Hoyt Swift. Illus. by 
Lynd Ward. Morrow. $3.95. Moving story of 
the struggles of a great pioneer naturalist, the 
tragedy and fulfillment of a rich life. 

Benjamin Bonneville: Soldier-Explorer. By Helen 
Markley Miller. Messner, $2.95. Patriotic picture 
of this couragéous man and his 19th-century 
contemporaries who light the pages of history. 

John Muir: Father of our National Parks. By 
Charles Norman. 

Gifford Pinchot: The Man Who Saved the Forests. 
By Dale White. Messner. $2.95 each. 

Two excellent biographies which picture these 
dedicated men, their times and the causes they 
worked for. 

Let the Best Boat Win. By Constance Buel Bur- 
nett. Illus. by John O’Hara Cosgrave II. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.50. A vivid account of Herre- 
schoff, whose boats are world famous. 

*Mark Twain on the Mississippi. By Earl Schenck 
Miers. World. $3. Absorbing, exciting biography 
of Samuel Clemens, written with a Mark Twain 
flair. 

Joseph Pulitzer: Front Page Pioneer. By Iris Noble. 
Messner. $2.95. Sympathetic biography of a 
giant of his time and his influence on American 
journalism. 

*The Long White Road. By Marvin H. Albert. 
Illus. by Patricia Windrow. McKay. $3. The icy 
splendor of Antarctica dominates this stirring 
tale of Ernest Shackleton’s triumphant failure 
to reach the South Pole. 

*Wild Decembers: A Biographical Portrait of the 
Brontés. By Hilda White. Dutton. $3.50. Dra- 
matic anc beautiful account of the lives of three 
gifted sisters and their family against a back- 
ground of 19th century rural Yorkshire. 

Gertrude Bell: Daughter of the Desert. By Joseph- 
ine Kamm. Vanguard. $3. The adventures of 
this famous woman explorer, historian and ar- 
cheologist, told principally through her fascinat- 
ing letters to her family. 

*My Several Worlds. By Pearl S. Buck. Abridged 
by Cornelia Spencer. Day. $3. The story of this 
well-known author’s life in China provides rich 
details about that country’s history and people. 
A welcome abridgment for young people. 

Jackie Robinson of the Brooklyn Dodgers. By Mil- 
ton J. Shapiro. Messner. $2.95. A mature biog- 








SCRIEWER books 


Leo Politi 
THE BUTTERFLIES COME 


Children will find through reading 
this story with its enchanting’ pic- 
tures that butterflies as well as birds 
migrate. Side sewn, washable cover. 

Ages 5-9 $2.75 


Sara and Fred Machetanz 
A PUPPY NAMED GIH 


Furry puppies that children will 
want to pat, grow up and learn to 
be a dog sled team in Alaska. Gih 
(Eskimo for “Go”) is the leader of 
the team. Side sewn, washable cover. 

Ages 5-9 $2.75 


Janice Holland 
CHRISTOPHER GOES 
TO THE CASTLE 
Colorful pictures and a lively story 
tell of Christopher becoming a page 


to a knight. Excellent detail. Side 
sewn, washable cover. Ages 6-10 $2.75 


Louise Lee Floethe 
THE FARMER AND 
HIS COWS 


Artistic four-color pictures across 
two pages of a long-shaped book give 
space for the detail of ploughing, 
haying and other farm activities 
“then and now.” Illus. by Richard 
Floethe. Side sewn, washable cover. 

Ages 5-9 $2.75 


Alice E. Goudey 
HERE COME THE SEALS! 
HERE COME THE BEAVERS! 
Delightful life stories of animal 
families with color pictures by Garry 


MacKenzie. Side sewn, washable 
covers. Ages 6-10 each $2.50 


Marion Renick 
YOUNG MR, FOOTBALL 
A boy realizes, in this fine football 
story, how he can make his place in 


the community. Illus. by Leonard 
Shortall. Cloth cover. Ages 8-12 $2.75 


Alison B. Alessios 
THE SINGING SHOEMAKER 
This charming story takes us with 
Manolis, the singing shoemaker, 
through the countryside of Greece. 
Two Greek singing games included. 
Illus. by Mircea Vasiliu. Cloth. 

Ages 8-12 $2.50 
At all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS 
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or the youthful quest after knowledge—be it the 
knowledge of love or laughter, of fortitude or fact— 
books are endless, fair, rich realms. And the result 
of knowledge discovered and shared is lyrically captured 
in these lines from The Painted Cave, Harry Behn’s 


tale of an Indian boy: 


“You have hunted and found stars to make us brave 
and snow to keep us cool. You have proved that rainbows 
broken into small pieces are everywhere, on butterfly wings 


and the petals of flowers. 


“You have taught us to climb tall mountains and look 
far away, to grow like trees, to sing at evening softly as 
leaves sing. You have made us love the earth-animals and 


trust the sky-animals. 


“You have shown us how roots feed under the dark 
earth, and how pine cones scatter their seeds in the hot 
sun. You have found all these things and given them to 


us, and we are happy.” 


OVER IN THE 
MDE ADOSY 
By John Langstaff and Feodor Ro- 
jankovsky. This gay old counting 
song, with a delightful new melody and 
enchanting pictures, is a perfect com- 
panion to Frog Went A-Courtin’, Cal- 
decott Award winner. Ages 3-8. $2.75 


THE DAY THOSE 
COY SNEEZAMD 
By James Flora. A hilarious “tall tale” 
picture book whose delightful absurd- 
ities in story and in bold illustrations 


will bring happy laughter to children. 
Ages 4-8. $2.95 


SPARKLE 
AND SPIN 
A BOOK ABOUT WORDS 


By Ann and Paul Rand. The wonder 
of words and all they can mean to a 
small child is caught in rhythmic prose 
and brilliant pictures by the authors 
of I Know a Lot of Things. Ages 4-8. 

$2.95 


SLEEPY Or AWD 
By Will and Nicolas. Will and Nicolas 
combine their distinguished talents to 
make another outstanding picture 
book, this time about a lively game of 
follow-the-leader. Ages 5-8. $3.00 
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DANIEL BOONE’?S 
ECHO 

By William O. Steele. A rollicking 

tale in which Daniel Boone proves that 

Kentucky is a fine place to settle. 

Nicolas Mordvinoff’s spirited pictures 


add a crescendo of laughter. Ages 
6-10. $2.50 


THE PAINTED 
CAVE 
By Harry Behn. In prose that has the 
quality of a legend, and in striking 
pictures, a well-known poet tells the 
moving story of an Indian boy’s coura- 


geous search for a true name. Ages 
6 up. $3.00 


BED-KNOB AND 


BROOMSTICK 
By Mary Norton, author of The Bor- 
rowers. The Magic Bed-Knob, an 
earlier favorite, is combined here with 
its adventurous sequel, Bonfires and 
Broomsticks. Illustrated by Erik Bleg- 
vad. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


STORM OVER 
SKYE 
By Allan Campbell McLean. A power- 
ful story of two brothers caught up 
in a strange and frightening adventure 


on the island of Skye. Illustrated by 
Shirley Hughes. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


GOOD MORNING, 
MY MEART 
By Mildred Lawrence. Timid in her 
first year at college, Jan Barnaby 
learns to forget! herself in helping 
migrant Mexican fruit pickers and in 
finding friendship with Pete, editor of 
the college paper. Ages 14 up. $2.75 


THE STOWAWAY 
By Vera R. Amrein,. A salty yarn of 
a cruise to Maine in which the three 
Brices help a stowaway escape from a 
dangerous situation. Ages 12 up. $2.95 
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Spring Favorites 
aA 


THE THREE BILLY 
GOATS GRUFF 
Pictures by Marcia Brown. “An old 
Norwegian nursery tale has been given 
a new dress in this brilliant and vigor- 
ous picture book.”—Saturday Review 
Ages 5-9, $3.00 


THE WILD ANGEL 


E. C. Spykman., “Will delight adults 
as well as young people. It has imagina- 
tion and realism, gaiety and wit.”— 
Boston Herald Ages 10-14. $2.75 


MAGIC BY THOE 
LAKE 


Edward Eager. Illustrated by N. M. 
Bodecker. “A third slice of Edward 
Eager’s peculiar and delicious enchant- 
ment...Young readers eagerly sharing 
the amazing experiences will sigh for 
more.”—N.Y. Herald Tribune Book 
Review Ages 8-12. $2.95 


TIGERS? CHANCE 
Jan Henry. “Its sparkling character- 
izations, amusing style, and original 
theme make it a book for the whole 
family to enjoy. And its illustrations, 
by the creator of Eloise, are a joy to 
behold.”—Chicago Tribune Ages 7 

2.75 


New York Herald Tribune 
sr. Festival Prize Book 
GONEZAWAY LAKE 
Elizabeth Enright. I\lustrated by Beth 
and Joe Krush. “This is a book for 
homes, for families to laugh over to- 
gether...Seldom do we have distin- 
guished writing combined with so 
much immediate appeal for children.” 
—N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 
Ages 8-12. $3.00 


(HB) HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
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raphy of the man who broke the color line in 
baseball and brought new drama to the game. 


historical stories 

From the Fury of the Northmen. By Rhoda Pow- 
er. Illus. by Pauline Baynes. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3, These tales of great and small events of 8th 
to 19th century England give a radiant picture 
of our historical heritage. 

The Road to Miklagard. By Henry Treece. Illus. 
by Christine Price. Criterion. $3.50. Three 
young Vikings adventure from their native lands 
to Constantinople, in this fine account of an 
earlier time. Sequel to Viking’s Dawn. 

The King’s Jewel. By Erick Berry. Illus. by Freder- 
ick T. Chapman. Viking. $2.75. Stirring tale of 
the days of King Alfred and the Danish invaders. 

*The Shield Ring. By Rosemary Sutcliff. Oxford. 
$3. A fine novel revolving about thirty years of 
war imposed on a smal] community by the Nor- 
mans, 

The Year of the Horse. By Rita Richie. Illus. by 
Lorence F, Bjorklund. Dutton. $3. Headlong 
adventure as a young Mongol aristocrat solves 
the mystery of his father’s fall from grace in 
the court of Genghis Khan. 

The Gentle Falcon. By Hilda Lewis. Criterion. 
$3.50. The England of Richard II and his 
French child-wife in a story of pageantry and 
romance. 

The Minstrel Knight. By Philip Rush. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $2.75. How Sir Fulk gives up his minstrelsy 
and wins back his castle told with the freshness 
and directness of a ballad. 

The Fall of Constantinople. By Bernardine Kielty. 
Illus. by Douglas Gorsline. Random. $1.95. This 
fabulous city of the ancient world brought vivid- 
ly to life. Excellent maps and illustrations. 

This Dear-Bought Land. By Jean Lee Latham. 
Harper. $2.75. The settlement of Jamestown as 
experienced by a teen-age boy in a stark story, 
realistically presented. 

To Capture the King! By Joyce Reason. Roy. $3. 
18th-century England becomes vividly real in 
this adventure of two young people involved in 
the Jacobite plot of 1752. 

Virginia Giant. By Alma Power-Waters. Illus. by 
Lorence F. Bjorklund, Dutton. $3. Exciting true 
story of a little-known hero of the American 
Revolution. 

The Valiant Sailor. By C. Fox Smith. Illus. by 
Neville Dear, Criterion. $3. Dramatic intrigue in 
a fast-moving story of 18th-century seafaring. 

Kevin O'Connor and the Light Brigade. By Leon- 
ard Wibberley. Ariel. $2.75. Refreshing, matter- 
of-fact account of this hero’s adventure in Ire- 
land and in the Crimean War, with Ireland’s 
troubled times movingly pictured. 

Rifles for Watie. By Harold Keith. Crowell. $3.75. 
The western theatre of the Civil War, realistic- 
ally presented through the movng story of a 16- 
year-old Kansas boy in the Union Army. 

Never Call Retreat. By Anne Sayre. Crowell. $2.50. 
The desolation of the South in the wake of the 
Civil War vividly recreated in a thoughtful nov- 
el about a Quaker girl and an Alabama youth. 

Dust in the Gold Sack, By Helen Markley Miller. 
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Illus. by Dorothy Bayley Morse. Doubleday. 
$2.95. The harshness and challenge of the gold 
camps of the ‘60's permeate this story of a 
girls growing up. 

Rawhide Johnny. By Neta Lohnes Frazier. Long- 
mans, $2.75. The building of the Rawhide Rail- 
way in Washington State is the background for 
a fine story of a boy on nis own in the 1870's. 

Circus Train. By John Selby-Lowndes. Abelard- 
Schuman, $3. Dramatic true story of a Chinese 
circus performer and his German wife as they 
journeyed across the world in the early 1900's. 

The Great Wheel. Written and illus. by Robert 
Lawson. Viking. $3. A young Irish immigrant’s 
thrilling opportunity to work on the first Ferris 
Wheel in a distinguished account with superb 
drawings. 

stories for girls 

*Daughter of Wolf House. By Margaret E. Bell. 
Morrow. $2.95. The overwhelming love of an 
Indian girl and a white man helps to start a 
new life for them in the face of serious obsta- 
cles. A story with dignity and beauty. 

Year of Enchantment. By Kathrene Pinkerton. Har- 
court, Brace. $3. Old and young ideas clash in 
an Alaskan fishing settlement in this romantic 
tale, full of youthful responsibility. 

To Build A Land. By Sally Watson. Holt. $3.50. 
This story of homeless European orphans who fi- 
nally found a refuge in Palestine is both exciting 
and revealing of their problems, difficulties and 
achievements. 

Shadow Across the Campus. By Helen R. Sattley. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.75. A campus story dealing 
with a girl’s courageous leadership in bridging 
the gaps between sorority ideals and actions. 

Goodby My Shadow. 

Because of Madeline. By Mary Stolz. Harper. 
$2.75. Two young adult novels by a favorite 
author, both concerned with the growing self- 
realization of their very real young people. 

The Bridge. By Charlton Ogburn, Jr. Illus. by 
Evaline Ness. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. Deep 
love for the unchanging wilderness creates a 
closeness between a 14-year-old orphan and her 
grandfather, Fine wood engravings. 

Ring of Fate. By Jean Bothwell. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3. Romance and sociology triumph hand-in- 
hand in an exceptionally well-written story of 
modern Pakistan. 

adventure 

*The Islanders. By Roland Pertwee. Illus. by Ern- 
est H. Shepard. Bobbs-Merrill. $3. Superb story 
of three resourceful English boys who live off 
the land and by their wits during a wonderful 
holiday. 

The Golden Doors. By Edward Fenton. Illus. by 
Gioia Fiammenghi. Doubleday. $2.95. Two 
American children and their movie-making par- 
ents in a rare adventure story with the artistic 
background of Florence playing a prominent 
part. 

The Jungley One. By Ellen Bromfield Geld. Dodd, 
Mead. $2.75. A deeply moving story of an old 
Indian who imparts some of his vision to a small 
boy. 





Famous Voyages in Small Boats. By John Merrett. 
Illustrated by Paul Berkow. Criterion. $3. Fast- 
moving accounts of thrilling sea voyages which 
may lead readers on to the original books from 
which they are drawn. 

Mysteries of the Sea. By Robert de la Croix. Day. 
$3.50. Eerie stories of derelict ships that roam 
the seas. 

The Crow and the Castle. By Keith Robertson. 
Viking. $2.50. A thieving crow complicates a 
plot involving the search for two historical chess 
pieces. Good story with convincing characters. 

Citizen of the Galaxy. By Robert Heinlein. Scrib- 
ners. $2.95. Another science-fiction mystery by 
a master in this field. : a 


horses and dogs 

*The Island of Horses. By Eilis Dillon. Funk & 
Wagnalls. $2.95. Thrilling adventure and mys- 
tery in the Irish islands, told in magnificent 
evocative prose, 

The Horsecatcher. By Mari Sandoz. Westminster. 
$2.75. The sensitive story of a Cheyenne boy who 
prefers to earn his tribal honors by taming wild 
horses rather than conform to the warrior ideal. 

The Young Mustangers. By Jonreed Lauritzen, Il- 
lus. by Paul Lantz. Little, Brown. $3. The won- 
derful West in a vivid adventure story of two 
boys on a cattle ranch. 

Comanche of the Seventh. By Margaret Leighton. 
Illus. by Elliot Means. Ariel. $3. Absorbing 
story of this famous intelligent horse with Cus- 
ter’s regiment as it opened up our Great Plains. 

The Hunting Horn and Other Dog Stories. By Paul 


Annixter. Hill & Wang. $3. Fine short stories 
for the older reader, 

The Hundred and One Dalmatians. By Dodie 
Smith. Illus. by Janet and Anne Grahame-John- 
stone. Viking. $2.75. Wit and subtle humor in a 
fantasy about clever dogs who rescue their fam- 
ily and other dalmatians trom a witch who 
wants to make them into fur coats. 


Religious Interests 

My First Book About God. By Jane Werner Wat- 
son. Illus, by Eloise Wilkin. Simon & Schuster. 
$1. The wonder of everyday manifestations of 
God’s love, tenderly presented in an appealing 
picture book. (3-6) 

°The Tall Book of Bible Stories. Retold by Kath- 
erine Gibson. Illus. by Ted Chaiko. Harper. 
$1.95. The great stories of the Old and New 
Testaments retold in rhythmic, Biblical prose, 
illuminated as in ancient manuscripts. (6-10) 

Bible Dictionary for Boys and Girls. Compiled by 
Manuel and Odette Komroff. Illus. by Steele 
Savage. Winston. $2.95. Names, places and spe- 
cial terms in both Old and New Testaments 
briefly explained in an alphabetical arrangement. 
(9 up) 

Your Neighbor Celebrates. By Arthur Gilbert and 
Oscar Tarcov. Friendly House. $2.50. Jewish 
prayers, customs and holidays intended for chil- 
dren of other faiths with a view to establishing 
greater understanding. Clear presentation and 
excellent photographs. (10-14) 

*Stories from the Bible. By Margherita Fanchiotti. 
Illus. by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. Oxford. $3. Per- 


Favorite Authors from the OXFORD List 
Recommended by THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION 


RUTH and 
LATROBE 
CARROLL 
Tough Enough’s 
Pony 
Ages 7-1]. $2.75 
ROSEMARY 
SUTCLIFF 
The Shield Ring 
Ages 12 up. $3.00 


RONALD WELCH — 
Captain of Dragoons 
Ages 12 up. $3.00 
EDWARD ARDIZZONE 
Tim All Alone 
Ages 6-10. $2.75 
GWENDOLYN BOWERS 
The Lost Dragon 
of Wessex 
Ages 8-12. $3.00 


MARGHERITA 
FANCHIOTTI 
Stories from 
the Bible 
Ages 8-12. $3.00 


DONALD 
WORCESTER 
Lone Hunter and 

the Cheyennes 
Ages 7-ll. $2.75 


At your bookstore 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 


114 Fifth Avenoue 
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ceptive retelling of the Bible stories bringing 
many of their less obvious features to light and 
understanding. (9-12) 


The World We Live In 


Birthdays of Freedom: From the Fall of Rome to 
1776. Book II. Written and illus. by Genevieve 
Foster. Scribner. $3. Clear, concise history ot 
freedom’s growth from the Roman Empire 
through the Declaration of Independence, (11 
up) 

America’s Colonial Heritage. By Patricia C. Ache- 
son. Illus. by Lois K. Williams. Dodd, Mead. $3. 
Excellent synthesis of the economic, religious 
and political forces which produced colonial 
America. 

Colonial Living. Written and illus. by Edwin Tun- 
is. World. $4.95. A vigorously colorful recreating 
of 17th- and 18th-century America. Many beau- 
titul drawings. (13 up) 

Hokahey! American Indians Then and Now. Writ- 
ten and illus. by Edith Dorian and W. N. Wil- 
son. Whittlesey. $3.25. A knowledgeable yet con- 
cise account of the many kinds of Indians, show- 
ing their different ways of life. (12 up) 

Horsemen of the Western Plateaus. By Sonia 
Bleeker. Illus. by Patricia Boodell. Morrow. 
$2.50. The life of these famous Indian horsemen 
in authentic detail. (7-10) 

The Illustrated Book of Knights. Written and 
illus. by Jack Coggins. Grosset & Dunlap. $2.50. 
A fact-packed boldly illustrated book for chil- 
dren who find the medieval period fascinating. 
(10-14) 

Inderstanding Maps: Charting the Land, Sea, and 
Sky. By Beulah Tannenbaum and Myra Still- 
man. Illus. by Rus Anderson. Whittlesey. $2.75. 
Many interesting facts and simple experiments 
illuminate a fascinating subject. (12 up) 

White Land of Adventure. By Walter Sullivan. 
Whittlesey. $2.95. Antarctica, its discoverers and 
its importance in today’s world. For the mature 
reader. (13 up) 

Here is the Far North. By Evelyn Stefansson. I- 
lus. with photographs by the author and others. 
Scribner, $3.50. The wife of an Arctic explorer 
introduces us to the far north, its history, geog- 
raphy and culture. (13 up) 

*Meet North Africa. By John Gunther with Sam 
and Beryl Epstein. Tilus. by Grisha, Harper. 
$2.50. Stimulating picture of the land, its. geog- 
raphy, history and cultural backgrounds, plus an 
analysis of its contemporary political scene and 
its potentialities. (13 up) 

Made in Italy. By Frances Toor. Illus. by Earle 
Goodenow and with photographs. Knopf. $3.75. 
A fine survey of the arts and handicrafts and 
of the folk festivals of Italy. (11 up) 

Mississippi Calling. By Virginia S. Eifert. Illus. by 
Manning De V. Lee. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. Schol- 
arly and poetic account of this great river and 
the people who made its history. (13 up) 

The Land and People of Belgium. By Dorothy Lo- 
der. Photographs. (11 up) 

The Islands of Hawaii. By Bradford Smith. Pho- 
tographs. (11 up) 

Lippincott. $2.75 each. 
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Getting to Know Turkey. By Fanny Davis. Illus. 
by Donald Lambo. (8-12) 

Getting to Know Canada. Written and illus. by 
Regina Tor. (7-11) 

Coward-McCann, $2.50 each. 

Four helpful books about the growth of these 

countries. 

Challenge Books. Coward-McCann. $1.95 each. 
Skyscraper Island. By Sturges F. Cary. (8-11) 
Mountains in the Sea. By Kathryn Gallant. (10 

up) 

Valhant Scots. By Patricia Lauber. (12 up) 
New York, Japan and Scotland in a series of 
factual books. Forthright presentation of ab- 
sorbing detail. 

Manhattan Island. By May Garelick. Illus. by 
John Ross and Clare Romano Ross, Crowell. 
$2.75. Everyday life in this bustling metropolis 
in an evocative mood. (7-9) 

The First Books. Watts. $1.95 each. 

The First Book of Toys. By Helen Hoke and 
Walter Pels. lus. by Jean Michener. (10 up) 

The First Book of Letter Writing. By Helen 
Jacobson and Florence D. Mischel. Illus. by 
Laszlo Roth. (8-12) 

The First Book of New England. By Louise 
Dickinson Rich. lus. by Leonard Everett 
Fisher, (8-12) 

The First Book of Submarines. By J. B. Icen- 
hower. Illus. by Mildred Waltrip. (9-12) 

*The First Book of American History. By Henry 
Steele Commager. Illus. by Leonard Everett 
Fisher. (9-11) ; 

The First Book of Mammals. Written and illus. 
by Margaret Williamson, (8 up) 

The First Book of Archaeology. Written and il- 
lus. by Nora Benjamin Kubie. (11-14) 

A variety of subjects of interest to young read- 
ers, in attractive, well-illustrated introductory 
books for various ages. 

The True Books. Children’s Press. $2. each. 

The True Book of Houses. By Katherine Carter 
Illus. by George Rhoads. 

The True Book of Transportation. By Elsa Po- 
sell. Illus. by Irma and George Wilde. 


Clear, informative, easy-to-read primers on 
these subjects. (7-9) 


Read All About It! Written and illus. by Frank 
Jupo. Prentice-Hall, $2.95, The gathering and 
dissemination of news from the Cave Man’s 
ways to our most up-to-date marvels, In panor- 
amic capsule form with graphic illustrations. (9 
up ) 

Building Your Super Highways. Written and il- 
lus. by George J. Zaffo. Garden City. $2.50. De- 
tailed description of the equipment and machin- 
ery used in the construction of super highways. 
(13 up) 

Trucks and Trucking. Written and illus, by Walter 
Buehr, Putnam, $2.50. The history and current 
use of trucking in America, presented with a real 
feeling for a trucker’s life and role in our econ- 
omy. (9-11) 

New Wonders in Flying. Written and illus. by 
Marie Neurath. Lothrop. $2. Exceptionally clear 
diagrams enhance the simple and accurate de- 
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CURIOUS GEORGE GETS 

A MEDAL 

By H. A. Rey © “Children will welcome 
with great delight this fourth book about 
the engaging littke monkey who is as good 
at getting out of trouble as he is at getting 
into it.” Horn Book. Ages 4-8. $3.25 Trade. 
$4.00 G.S.L.B. 


BUCKING HORSE 

By Hetty Burlingame Beatty @ “Vivid black 
drawings, set against a light tan _back- 
ground, are powerful illustrations for a 
story which has the ring of truth.” Hart- 
ford Times. Ages 4-8. $2.75 Trade. $3.50 
G.S.L.B. 


I WISH, I WISH 

By Lisl Weil © “An enchanting picture 
book about a little girl and a white cat who 
live amid the art masterpieces of Florence.” 
Publishers’ Weekly. Ages 3-8. $2.50 Trade. 
$3.25 G.S.L.B. 


OFFSHORE SUMMER 

By Anna Rose Wright, illustrated by Ursula 
Koering ®@ “Humor, understanding of chil- 
dren, a satisfying handling of: situations 
involving children and adults, and first-rate 
sailing details.” Horn Book. Ages 8-12. 
$2.75 
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TRULY ELIZABETH 

By Edna Weiss, illustrated by Beth Krush 
e “Edna Weiss has successfully followed 
her ‘Sally Saucer’ with another charming 
story, most respectfully written from the 
inside out of a little girl’s character.” N. Y. 
Times. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


AMERICA’S ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 

By May NeNeer, illustrated by Lynd Ward 
e The story of Lincoln written with rever- 
ence and unusual understanding, and sixty 
magnificent illustrations by Caldecott win- 
ner Lynd Ward. Ages 9-14. $3.50 Trade. 
$4.25 G.S.L.B. 


LET THE BEST BOAT WIN 

By Constance Buel Burnett, illustrated by 
J. OH. Cosgrave, II © The story of Amer- 
ica’s greatest yacht designer Nathanael 
Greene Herreshoff. “ . . . a moving biog- 
raphy of a perfectionist and sportsman. . . 
conveys the joys of the open sea with strong 
black and white illustrations, Of special in- 
terest to Junior sailors.” Virginia Kirkus. 


Ages 12 and up. $3.50 


FROM THE FURY OF 
THE NORTHMAN 


By Rhoda Power, illustrated by Pauline 
Baynes ® “ ... a fine and unusual book for - 
youngsters 10 and up. It will satisfy their 
thirst for excitement and adventure . . . and 
a background for their understanding of 
history.” Grand Junction Daily Sentinel. 


Ages 11-14. $3.00 
THE BRIDGE 


By Charlton Ogburn, Jr., illustrated by 
Evaline Ness @ “ ... a real and very pres- 
ent problem, the gradual disappearance of 
our natural wilderness . . . handled with 
deft and deep understanding . . . modern, 
imaginative illustrations.” Horn Spectacles. 
Ages 11 and up. $2.75 Trade. $3.50 G.S.L.B. 
(G.S.L.B. is Guaranteed School and Library 
Binding) 
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REA A NE LTTE SPI EIS 
A new book for 


children by 
SIDONIE MATSNER 
GRUENBERG 
Special consultant and former 


Director of the Child Study 
Association 


LETS READ 
A STORY 


Wee UD STOMIDS ber Herds ANE GIMES 


SION warsarn “ dale EVER 


Mrs. Gruenberg, with her wide experience 
and knowledge of the needs of young chil- 
dren, has selected 29 charming stories for 
that hitherto rather neglected age group, 
the youngest readers of all. Among the fa- 
miliar, popular authors represented are 
Wanda Gag, Marjorie Flack, Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell, Margaret Wise Brown, and Caro- 
lyn Haywood. Many delightful drawings by 
Virginia Parsons will please the eye of 
those who are still too young to follow the 
written word. Ages 4 and up. $2.95 





Also by Mrs. Gruenberg 


THE WONDERFUL 
STORY OF HOW 
YOU WERE BORN 


The mystery that sooner of later puzzles 
all children is described ‘with all the 
charm and directness of a personal let 
ter. Much of the feeling of wonder is 
achieved by Hildegard Woodward's en 
Mental Hygiene 
News. To be read to younger children, 
to be given to older children. $2.00 


chanting illustrations." 











At all booksellers 
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scription of new kinds of aircraft. (8 up) 

Flight Overseas. By Henry B. Lent. Illus. with 
photographs. Macmillan. $3. How a trans-At- 
lantic flight crew is trained in flight prepara- 
tions and procedures. Detailed, clear, and reas- 
suring. (10 up) 

Strictly for Secretaries. By Helen and John Whit- 
comb. Whittlesey. $3. A valuable and enjoyable 
vocational handbook. (13 up) 

Brooms, Buttons and Beaux. By Emily R. Dow. 
Barrows. $2.95. Helpful teen-age guide to do-it- 
yourself housekeeping, sewing, cooking, baby 
sitting, and glamorizing. (13 up) 

Mind Your Manners. By Betty Alle : and Mitchell 
Pirie Briggs. Lippincott. $3.50. A guide to eti- 
quette. Breezy, entertaining and _ informative. 
(13 up) 

You, the Person You Want to Be. By Ruth Fedder. 
Whittlesey. $3. A thoughtful and mature dis- 
cussion of the problems of growing up. No pat 
solutions are offered. (14 up) 


Nature and science 


*The Rainbow Book of Nature. By Donald Cul- 
ross Peattie. Illus. by Rudolf Freund. World. 
$4.95. Intimate and thought- provoking book of 

natural history. Well-organized and beautifully 
illustrated. (10 up) 

Exploring the Weather. By Roy A. Gallant. Illus. 
by Lowell Hess. Garden City. $2.50. What we 
know and don’t know about hurricanes, tornad- 
oes, cloud seeding and ways of forecasting 
weather, Colorful diagrams. (10 up) 

The Wonderful World of the Sea. By James Fisher. 
Garden City. $2.95. Present scientific knowl- 
edge of sea life, its history, its creatures and 
its contribution to man’s needs, Colorful paint- 
ings, maps and diagrams (9-13)- 

Undersea Explorer: The Story of Captain Cou- 
steau. By James Dugan. Harper. $2.95. How 
divers have explored the bottom of the sea, its 
life and its treasures. (13 up) 

The Living Sea. By John Crompton. Illus. by 
Denys Ovenden. Doubleday. $3.95. The excit- 
ing story of the sea, its evolution and its crea- 
tures, for the more mature interested reader. 
(13 up) 

Ten Miles High, Two Miles Deep. By Alan Honour. 
Illus. by Charles Geer and photographs. Whittle 
sey. $3. The scientific achievements of those 
remarkable identical twins, the Piccards, whose 
explorations of the stratosphere and the depths 
of the ocean made them world-famous. 

Fabulous Fireball: The Story of Solar Energy. 
By D. S. Halacy, Jr. Macmillan. $3. Preview of 
the possibilities of harnessing energy, and the 
progress being made by scientists. (12 up) 

Sun, Earth and Man. By George and Eunice 
Bischof. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. Evolution of 
life on our planet and man’s dependence on na- 
ture in an informative book.’ (10-13) 

Golden Picture Book of Our Sun and the Worlds 
Around It, By Jene Lyon. Illus, by George So- 
lonewitsch. Simon & Schuster, $1.35. A blend of 
text and pictures to open up a new world, (7-9) 

Exploring Earth and Space: The Story of the 
1.G.Y. By Margaret O. Hyde. Illus. by Clifford 





Q Exquisite Books 
RIGHT cubdecte-RIGWT Mlostrtincie ENGINE appeal 


AUGUST NDERLAND, 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES, ag yo $2.95 
illus. by Gyo Fujikawa $2.95 FAMOUS HEROES OF THE OLD WEST, 
THE STORY OF NOAH’S ARK, text and illus. by William Moyers $2.50 
illus. by Art Seiden $1.95 STORIES FROM THE BIBLE (New Testament), 
CINDERELLA, illus. by J. L. Huens $1.95 illus. by Lis Linge $2.95 
SNOW WHITE, illus. by J. L. Huens $1.95 THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF THE SEA, 
FABLES OF LA FONTAINE text by Leon Hausman & Felix Sutton, illus. by 
illus. by Simonne Baudoin $1.95 Art Renshaw and Herman Bischoff $3.95 

SEPTEMBER THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF KNIGHTS, 
TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, text and illus. by Jack Coggins $2.50 
illus. by Maraja $2.95 LAD: A DOG, illus. by William Bartlett $1.50 
TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN, LASSIE COME HOME, 
illus. by Maraja $2.95 illus. by Hans H. Helwig $1.50 
THE ADVENTURES OF PINOCCHIO, MY FIRST BOOK TO READ, 
illus. by Benvenuti $2.95 by Dr. Margaret B. Parke, 
SLEEPING BEAUTY AND OTHER STORIES, illus. by Cynthia Koehler $1.50 
illus. by Benvenuti $2.95 MY SECOND BOOK TO READ, 
SNOW WHITE AND OTHER STORIES, by Dr. Margaret B. Parke, 
illus. by Nardini $2.95 illus. by Cynthia Koehler $1.50 
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N. Geary, Whittlesey. $3. The meteorological, 
geological and biological research of the L.G.Y. 
described in graphic text. (11 up) 

Building Blocks of the Universe. By Isaac Asimov. 
Abelard-Schuman. $3. A well-planned chapter- 
by-chapter account of the known elements. 
Teaming with interesting data. (13 up) 

rhe Earth Satellite. By John Lewellen. Illus. by 
Ida Scheib. Knopf. $2.25. (7-10) 

Exploring by Satellite. The Story of Project Van 
guard, By Franklyn M. Branley. Illus. by Hel- 
mut K. Wimmer. Crowell. $3. (12 up) 

Clear, well-illustrated explanations of this fas- 
cinating project, for two age groups. 

Rockets, Missiles, and Moons. By Charles Coombs. 
Morrow. $3.75, Readable presentation of the es- 
sential facts of rocket launching, especially wel- 
come in this geophysical year. ( 10-12) 

°The Walt Disney Story of Our Friend the Atom 
By Heinz Haber. Illus. by the Walt Disney Stu- 
dio. Simon & Schuster. $4.95, (Smaller paper 
edition, 35c) Extraordinary, colortul, three-di- 
mensional account of man’s search through the 
ages for a basic unit of matter, culminating in 
the splitting of the atom. (10 up) 

The Chemical History of a Candle. By Michael 
Faraday. Illus. by Jeanyee Wong. Crowell. 
$2.75. Explanation of how a candle is made 
with simple experiments that describe the burn- 
ing process. (10 up) 

°Chemistry Creates a New World. By Bernard 
Jaffe. Illus. by Ava Morgan. Crowell. $4.50. 
The achievements of the chemists viewed 
through the perspective of historical, political 
and economic development. (13 up) 

Modern Miracles of the Laboratory. By Frank 
Ross Jr. Lothrop. $3. The impact on present 
day medicine, agriculture and industry of up-to- 
the-minute laboratory developments. (13 up) 

Men of Medicine. By Katherine B. Shippen. II 
lus. by Anthony Ravielli. Viking. $3.50. Fasci- 
nating panorama of 5,000 years of medicine, 
through biographical sketches of the peopl 
who made amazing discoveries. (13 up) 

What Could You See? Written and illus. by Jeanne 
Bendick. Whittlesey. $2. Entertaining and _in- 
formative picture! book about our tascinating 
world, (5-7) 

Prehistoric Animals. By Sam and Beryl Epstein. 
Illus. by W. R. Lohse. Watts. $3.95. An excit- 
ing simple source book full of information and 
striking drawings. (12 up) 

Prehistoric Man and the Primates. Written and il- 
lus. by William E. Scheele. World. $4.95. Excel- 
lent text, charts, diagrams and drawings, make 
an unusual book about man’s relation to his 
predecessors. (12 up) 

Oil: Today's Black Magic. Written and illus. by 
Walter Buehr. Morrow. $2.50. Interesting facts 
about the sources and methods of obtaining oil. 
Informative for a young child yet stimulating 
for an older one. (8-12) 

All-About Books. Random. $1.95 each. 

*All About Great Rivers of the World. By Ann 
Terry White. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. 

All About Strange Beasts of the Present. By Rob- 
ert S. Lemmon. Illus. by Rudolf Freund. 
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All About the Arctic and Antarctic. Written and 
illus. by Armstrong Sperry. 

All About Electricity. By Ira M. Freeman. Illus. 
by Evelyn Urbanowich. 
Four rewarding new titles in this excellent 
series of clear readable books on subjects ot 
perennial interest. (9 up) 

*An Adventure in Geometry. Written and _ illus. 
by Anthony Ravielli. Viking. $3. Fascinating 
pictures and text invite the reader to enjoy 
the wonders of geometry. (13 up) 

Monkey Business: Stories of Hoaxes in the Name 
of Science. By Irving Adler. Illus, by Ruth 
Adler. Day. $2.95. Six “popular science” stor- 
ies make amusing reading. (10-14) 


Activities and the arts 

Shadows, Written and illus. by Larry Kettelkamp. 
Morrow. $2.50. How to have fun with shadows 
and the scientific discoveries they have made 
possible. Clear, informative illustrations. (8-11) 

Magic Wherever You Are. By Bill Severn. Illus. by 
Ida Scheib. McKay. $2.50. With the simple 
tricks in this book you can make surprise magic 
happen anywhere, Clear, explanatory drawings. 
(9-14) 

The First Book of Boys’ Cooking. By Jerrold 
Beim. Llus. by Dick Dodge. Watts. $1.95. A 
useful, attractive book for the young chef. (9-12) 

First Hunt (With Success and Safety). Written 
and illus. by C. B. Colby. Coward-McCann. $2. 
Complete manual for the boy who wants to 
learn how to handle his rifle properly. (10 up) 

Magic House of Numbers. By Irving Adler. Illus. 
by Ruth Adler. Day. $2.95. A book of mathe- 
matical problems and puzzlers. (9 up) 

Clowns. By Douglas Newton. Illus. by Barbara 
Jones. Watts. $2.95. The colorful, humorous 
story of these wonderful fun makers: the famous 
ones, their familiar acts, and origins. (11 up) 

Giants of Jazz. By Studs Terkel. tlius. by Robert 
Galster. Crowell. $3. Twelve vibrant biographies 
of the “greats” of jazz. (13 up) 

The Life of the Book. By Hellmut Lehmann- 
Haupt. Illus. by Fritz Kredel and others. Abe- 
lard-Schumann. $3.50, All the elements of book- 
making, past and present. Superb illustrations 
and bibliography. (13 up) 

The Tree of Language. By Helene and Charlton 
Laird. Illus. by Ervine Metzl. World. $3.50. A 
most inviting presentation of the study of words. 
(9-12) 


For Parents 


A Visit to the Hospital. By Francine Chase. Illus. 
by James Bama. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.50. A 
book for parents to read to a child to help pre- 
pare him for the hospital experience. 

The Proof of the Pudding. By Phyllis Fenner. Day. 
$3.95. A prominent librarian offers warm and 
reassuring guidance to children’s reading inter- 
ests, with an excellent annotated list of titles. 


This selective booklist is compiled by our Children’s Book Com- 
mittee as part of its continuous evaluation of books for children 
Our policy, however, is to keep the advertising columns open to 
responsible publishers whether or not titles advertised appear on 
the Association’s lists 





Letter to the editor 


A correspondent asks— 
Are qualified people helping 


our disabled readers? 


The legislatures of some states have 
deemed it necessary to regulate the prac- 
tice of psychology in the interests of the 
people. For similar reasons dental hygien- 
ists and barbers among others, as well as 
plumbers and electricians, are subject to 
regulation by the state or its political sub- 
divisions. That such control is desirable 
has long been recognized. While we may 
abhor the extension of control by govern- 
ment over individual endeavor, few will 
reject the paramountcy of the people’s 
welfare. 

Before elementary and secondary public 
school teachers are able to achieve regular 
status they must meet the minimum state 
certification requirements for their spe- 
cialty. Some of the larger 


) communities 
condition employment upon demonstrable 


competency. Many accredited _ private 
schools require their staffs to meet similar 
standards. These practices have been re- 
viewed and approved by members of the 
profession and laymen. 

However, in most states there is a group 
over whom no measure of control is exer- 
cised. It consists of individuals who pri- 
“centers” 
offer to provide instruction to children and 
adults with reading problems. 


vately or through “clinics” or 


Under existing conditions an individual 
or group of individuals may organize a 
program of instruction for the poor reader 
and solicit clients through newspaper ad- 
vertisements, handbills and schools. There 
do exist very reputable organizations, pub- 
lic and private, whose personnel are quali- 
fied to explore the several aspects of a 
reading problem and recommend and un- 
dertake measures 
difficulties. 


designed to overcome 
However, there are a_ large 


number of persons who have neither the 


broad and highly specialized training nor 
the experience to deal effectively with 
these matters. Nevertheless, they profess 
to possess the insights and understandings 
and skills which they obviously lack. These 
serious deficiencies are not recognized by 
parents and in some cases by teachers who 
are seeking guidance and help for chil- 
dren of all ages. A closer examination of 
this problem will reveal the extent to which 
some regulation is desirable and necessary. 
While there is not available a complete 
enumeration of persons who are engaged 
in treating children and adults with read- 
ing problems, the number is deemed to be 
substantial. Among this number are found 
the unprepared and ill-prepared; 
look at a few may be in order. 


quick 


An evening engineering student', after 
having visited a reading center, decided to 
supplement his income by teaching indi- 
vidual children who were experiencing 
: He com- 
pleted one reading course, at the end « 


difficulties in learning to read. 


which he began to seek out and en 
pupils. He is now conducting classes in a 
major city. 

Another is a secretary whose brother 
is in a position to refer. children for read- 
ing help. She is actively engaged in dealing 
with these children even though she lacks 
preparation for this work. 

Others who have sought to engage in 
this remunerative activity include house- 
wives, unemployed businessmen, and dra- 
matic students. 

Occasionally, those who are qualified to 


teach remedial reading have been ap- 
proached by some who merely seek to 
learn which books and what materials are 
available for use with the problem reader. 
Others have come for prescriptions. 
Fortunately there remains a hard core 
of profession: ully-trained teachers and psy- 
chologists who, through additional study 
and research, continue to seek answers to 


unresolved questions in order to meet more 


1These 


writer. 


cases have come to the attention of the 
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adequately the specific needs of the learner. 
A brief examination of the experiences of 
these people will reveal the extent to which 
others are not prepared to provide the 
help which some children and older stu- 
dents desperately need. They understand 
and know how children grow. They are 
thoroughly familiar with principles of men- 
tal hygiene and personality development 
and possess a working knowledge of the 
precepts of counseling. They understand 
the rationale of measurement and evalua- 
tian. They have come to know under what 
conditions children are more likely to learn 
and command a variety of specific teaching 
techniques. They have enjoyed success in 
classroom and clinical settings. Finally, 
they are sincerely interested people. 
That there are many factors which may 
contribute to re: ading disability has long 
been recognized. That reading is a func- 
tion of total growth has been demonstrated. 
Physical maturation, social and emotional 
growth, intellectual and educational devel- 
opment—all these receive consideration 
A thorough 


diagnosis may reveal conditions which re- 


from the trained practitioner. 


quire the attention of a physician or ther- 


apist. If an educational program is recom- 
mended, it will be specific and carried out 
in a manner consistent with psychological 
principles and understanding. These are 
approaches from which suitable outcomes 


are experienced. 


If it is agreed that these insights into 
reading difficulties result from appropriate 
training and experience, how is one able 
to justify the continuance of the practices 
previously described? Is it sufficient to cau- 
tion parents who possess no guides to 
choose carefully those who minister to their 
children? The exigencies of this critical 
The ad- 
vantages of supervision and control over 
such activities will be exceeded only by 
benefits which will accrue to children. 


situation demand our attention. 


ROBERT KARLIN, 
New York University, 
School of Education 
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A thoughtful and sensitive discussion of the dilemma which confronts parents when 
children ask the first question: “What is ‘dead’, Mommie?” “Do only old people die?’ 
Infinitely more difficult is the task of the parent who must at some time help his 


child to meet the experience of death of friend or family member. 


Of very practical help to parents are two sections in question-and-answer form which 
deal with a wide’ yariety of specific situations which may arise during childhood 


and early adole$cence. 


To face death with, courage—to help children accept the loss of a beloved pet or 
friend or family member—to help them learn “what it is to be man—and to be mortal” 
—this, the author believes, can only be done by parents whose own struggle for 
answers has won some victory over fear and uncertainty. 

To help parents in this quest, the author discusses our common religious heritage in 


the Western world and some of the differences expressed in ritual and creed—and 


also the position of those who have no religious commitment. Whatever one’s per- 


30nal convictions, there will be found here a sympathetic understanding of the 


human problems with which men and women have grappled throughout the ages. 
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